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CHAPTER XIX.—BEFORE THE STORM. 


Henry, King of Navarre, accompa- | princes and the Princesse de Condé are | tongue, she is too ambitious to resist, too 
nied by the Prince de Condé and his wife, | received with royal honors and much ef- | volatile to be constant. She lives in a 
and attended by eight hundred Huguenot ! fusion of compliments by King Charles | world of intrigue, as she tells us in her 
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** Asleep or awake, | see the mangled Huguenots pass before me.’ ''—Page 581. 


gentlemen dressed in black (for his moth- ; and Catherine, and are lodged in the | memoirs, and piquing herself on being 
er, Queen Jeanne, had died suddenly at | palace of the Louvre. Whatever Mar- | “so Catholic, so devoted to the ‘sacred 
Paris while he was on the road), had just | guerite’s feelings are, she carefully con- | faith of her fathers,’ ” and she pendulates 
arrived at the Louvre to claim the hand | ceals them. Insinuating, adroit, clever, | between Henri de Guise and La Molle, 
of the Princess Marguerite. The two | gifted with a facile pen and a flattering | amid a thousand other flirtations. She 
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lives in a family divided against itself. | threads of life. 
| termined the issue of events. 
; Charles is a puppet in her hands. 


Sometimes she takes part with the Duc 
d’Anjou, and watches the queen-motler 
in his interests, in order to report every 
word she says to him; or she quarrels 
with d’Anjou, and swears eternal friend- 
ship with her youngest brother, d’Alen- 
¢on—all his life the puppet of endless po- 
litical conspiracies; or she abuses the 
king (Charles) because he listens to her 
enemy, De Gaust, and tells her that she 
shall never marry the Duc de Guise, be- 
cause she would reveal all the secrets of 
state to him, and make the house of Lor- 
raine more dangerous than it is already. 
This greatest princess of Europe, young 
and beautiful, a ‘“‘ noble mind in a lovely 
person,” as Brantéme says of her, is agi- 
tated, unhappy, and lonely. ‘“ Let it nev- 
er be said,” writes she, “that marriages 
are made in heaven; God is not so un- 
All yesterday my room echoed 
How can I purge 


just. 
with talk of weddings. 
it?” 

The Due de Guise no longer whis- 
pers in her ear “ Eternal The 
great Balafré, stern in resolve, firm in af- 
fection, is disgusted at her légéreté. He 
His mind 


love.” 


has ceased even to be jealous. 





is now occupied by those religious in- | 


trigues which he developed later as lead- 
er of the Hoiy Catholic League. Guise 
dislikes Valois 
He especially abhors their unholy coquet- 
ting with heretics in the matter of Mar- 
guerite’s approaching marriage. He has 
now adopted the motto of the house of 
Lorraine: “Death to the Valois! Guise 
” Moreover, he looks 


Princesse 


and distrusts the race. 


upon the throne! 
with favor on a widow—the 
de Porcian, whom he marries soon after. 
Guise only remains at court to fulfil the 
vow of vengeance he bas sworn against 
Coligni for his suspected connivance in 
the murder of his illustrious father, Fran- 
cis of Guise, of which accusation Coligni 
could never The great 
admiral is now at court. He is loaded 
with favors. Charles LX. has requested 
his constant attendance at the council to 
arrange the details of a war with Spain. 
He has also made him a present of a 
The friends of Coligni 
His comrhde and 


clear himself. 


thousand francs. 
warn him to beware. 


friend Montmorenci refuses to leave 
Chantilly. The admiral, more honest 
than astute, is completely duped. It is 


darkly whispered among the Catholics 
that revenge is at hand, and that the 
Protestant princes and Coligni are short- 
ly coming to their death. It is said, also, 
that the marriage liveries of the princess 
will be “‘ crimson,” and that “ more blood 
than wine will flow at the marriage-feast.” 

And the queen? Serene and gracious, 
she moves with her accustomed majesty 
among these conflicting parties. She 
neither sees, nor hears, nor knows aught 
that shall disarrange her projects. Si- 
lent, inscrutable, her hands hold the 


Her son 
This 
once frank, witty, brave, artistic youth, 
who formerly loved verses and litera- 


| ture—when not a roaring Nimrod among 


the royal forests—is morose, cruel, and 
suspicious; convinced that the whole 
world is playing him false, all perjured 
but his mother. She has told him, and 
she has darkly hinted in the council that 
events are approaching a crisis. She has 
secured the present support of the young 
Due de Guise and the powerful house of 
Lorraine, ever foremost when Catholic 
interests are at stake. She can now sit 
down calmly and marshal each act in the 
coming drama, as a general can marshal 
those regiments which are to form his 
battle- front. Fifteen hundred Protes- 
tants were slaughtered at Amboise alone, 
but there are thousands upon thousands 
remaining, and she has promised Philip 
II., her awful son-in-law, and his minis- 
ter, the Duke of Alva, that she will cut 
off the head of heresy within the realm 
She has tried both parties, 
and 


of France. 
intrigued with both—with Coligni 
the Condés, with Guise and the Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine, and she finds that at 
present orthodoxy answers her purpose 
best. 

Besides, there is personal hatred, fear, 
and offenée toward the Huguenots. Did 
not Coligni dare to criticise her govern- 
ment at the Council of Amboise? Did 
not Condé (that cautious Bourbon) es- 
cape her? The King of Navarre, too, 
her future son-in-law, is he to be lured 
to court and married to the fascinating 
Marguerite for nothing? Has not Rug- 
giero shown her that his life crossed the 
life of her sons? Does she not hate him? 
Is he not adored by the people, who, 
grown cold toward the house of Valois, 
extol his vigor, courage, and ability? 
Yes, he shall marry. Then he shall die 
along with all rebels, heretics, and trai- 
tors! A general massacre of the Hugue- 
nots throughout France can alone satisfy 
her longings and secure Charles on the 
throne. 

Thus came to be planned that most 
tremendous crime, fixed for the festival 
of St. Bartholomew, ostensibly for the 
triumph of the Catholic Church, but, in 
of the 
queen’s political enemies — Navarre, 
Condé, and Coligni—and to crush the 
freedom of thought and opinion brought 
in by liberty of conscience and a purer 
faith. 

This was the court to which Henry of 
Navarre came, to be lodged under the 


reality, to compass the death 


| roof of the Louvre, and to marry the 


Princess Marguerite! 
The marriage took place on the 18th 
of August, 1572, at Notre-Dame.* The 
* Henri de Navarre then went to le préche, Mar- 
guerite to mass. 


| day, and stayed an hour with him. 


| pain. 


| sassin. 


Within her brain is de- | outspoken Charles had said that, in giy- 


ing his sister Margot to the King of Na- 
varre, he gave her to all the Huguenots 
in his kingdom. The princess tells us 
she wore a royal crown and a state-man- 
tle of blue velvet, wrought with gold em- 
broidery, four yards long. It was held 
up by three princesses; and she further 
wore a corset, forming the body of her 
dress, covered with brilliants and the 
crown jewels. The streets through 
which she passed were dressed with scaf- 
foldings, lined with cloth of gold, to ac- 
commodate the spectators, all the way 
from the archbishop’s palace to Notre- 
Dame. 

A few nights after, Admiral Coligni 
was shot at, with an arquebusé, by an 
assassin standing at a barred window in 
the street of the Fossés Saint-Germain, 
as he returned from playing a game of 
rackets with the king, at the Louvre, to 
his lodgings at the Hétel de Saint-Pierre, 
in the Rue Béthisy. He was walking 
along slowly reading a paper; the finger 
of his right hand was broken, and he was 
otherwise grievously wounded. The as- 
sassin, Maurévet, was a fellow known to 
be in the pay of Henri, Duc de Guise. 
The house from which the shot was fired 
belonged to the duke’s tutor. The King 
of Navarre and Condé were overcome at 
the news. Charles LX., along with the 
queen-mother, visited the admiral next 
Be- 
fore leaving, Charles folded him in his 
arms and wept. “You, my father,” he 
said, “have the wound, but I suffer the 
By the light of God, I will so 
avenge this act that it shall be a warning 
as long as the world lasts! ” 

A few hours after the shot was fired, 
the Huguenot chiefs assembled in Na- 
varre’s apartments to deliberate what 
means should be taken to punish the as- 
About the same time a 
council was called by the queen-mother, 
to decide whether or no Navarre and 
Condé should be assassinated. Charles 
IX., the Duc de Guise—who, however 
hostile otherwise, joins issue to destroy 
Navarre and Condé—Anjou, Nevers, and 
d’Angouléme, were present. It was re 
solved that the King of Navarre and the 
Prince de Condé should die, and that the 
massacre should take place that very 


secret 


| night, before the Huguenots—alarmed by 


the attempt on Coligni—had time to coa- 
cert measures of defence. Under pre 
tence of protecting them from further 
violence, all hotels and lodging-houses 
were diligently searched, and a list made 
of the name, age, and condition of every 
Protestant in Paris. Orders were als0 
given for the troops to be under arms, 
during the coming night, throughout the 


city. Every outlet and portal of the Low 
vre was closed and guarded by Swiss 
guards, commanded by Cossein. The 


Hétel de Saint-Pierre, in the Rue Be 
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thisy, where Ooligni lay, was also sur- 


rounded by troops, “for his safety,” it | 


was said. No one could goin or out. 
At a given signal, the tocsin was to sound 
from all places where a bell was hung. 
Chains were to be drawn across the 
streets, and bonfires lighted. White 
cockades, stitched on a narrow white 
band to be bound round the right arm, 
were distributed, in order that the Cath- 
olices might be recognized in the dark- 
ness. The secret, known to hundreds, 
was well kept; the Huguenots were ut- 
terly unprepared. ‘“ No one told me any 
thing,” said Marguerite. ‘They knew 
that I was too humane not to tell. But 
the evening before, being present at the 
coucher of my mother, the queen, and 
sitting on a coffer near my sister Claude, 
who seemed very sad, the queen, who 
was talking to some one, looked round 
and saw I was not gone. She desired 
me to retire to bed. As I was making 
my obeisance to her, my sister took me 
by the arm and stopped me. Then, sob- 
bing violently, she said: ‘ Good God, sis- 
ter, do not go!’ This alarmed me ex- 
ceedingly. The queen, my mother, was 
watching us, and, looking very angry, 
called my sister to her and scolded her 
severely. She peremptorily desired her 
to say no more to me. Claude replied 
that it was not fair to sacrifice me like 
that, and that danger might come to 
me, 

“*Never mind,’ said the queen. 
‘Please God, no danger will come to 
her; but she must go to bed at once, in 
order to raise no suspicions.’ But Claude 
still disputed with her, although I did 
not hear their words. The queen again 
turned to me angrily and commanded me 
to go. My sister, continuing her sobs, 
bade me ‘good-night.’ I dared ask no 
questions. So, cold and trembling, with- 
out the least idea of what was the mat- 
ter, I went to my rooms and to my closet, 
where I prayed to God to save me from I 
knew not what. The king, my husband, 
who had not come to bed, sent word to 
me to do so. . . . I could not close my 
eyes all night,” she adds, “thinking of 
my sister’s agitation, and sure that some- 
thing dreadful was coming. Before day- 
light my husband got up. He came to 
my bedside, kissed me, and said that he 
was going to play a game of rackets be- 
fore the king was awake. He said he 








would have justice in the matter of the 


Then he 
I, seeing the daylight, 
and overeome by sleep, told my nurse to 
shut the door, that I might rest longer.” 

This took place on Saturday evening, 
the 23d of August, being the eve of St. 
Bartholomew 


attempt on the admiral’s life. 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


8ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


A sIGNAL sounded from the belfry of 
Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois. It was an- 
swered by the great bell of the Palace of 
Justice on the opposite bank of the Seine. 
Catherine and her two sons, Charles IX. 
and the Duc d’Anjou, had risen long be- 
fore daylight. Catherine dared not leave 
Charles to himself. He was suddenly 
grown nervous and irresolute. He might 
yet countermand every thing. Within a 
small closet over the gate of the Louvre, 
facing the quays, the mother and her two 
sons huddled together. Charles was tall- 
est of the three. The window was open; 
it was still dark; the streets were empty; 
not a sound was heard save the crashing 
of the bells. They listened to the wild 
clamor without; but not a word was 
spoken in the room. Oatherine felt 
Charles tremble. She clutched him tight- 
ly, and, dreading to hear the echo of her 
own voice, she whispered in his ear: 
“ My son, God has given this opportunity 
into your hands. Let it not escape you.” 

“* Mort de Dieu, mother, do you take 
me for a coward?” whispered back 
Charles, still trembling. 

Suddenly a shot was fired on the 
quays. The three conspirators started 
as if the weapon had been levelled 
against themselves. 

** Whence this pistol-shot came, who 
fired it, or if it wounded any one, I know 
not,” writes the Due d’Anjou, who, as 
well as his sister, has left an account of 
the massacre; “but this I know, that 
the report struck terror into our very 
souls. We were seized with such sudden 
dread at the horrors we ad ourselves 
invoked, that even the queen-mother was 
dismayed. She dispatched one of the 
king’s gentlemen who waited without, to 
command the Due de Guise to stay all 
proceedings, and not to attack Admiral 
Coligni.” This counter-order came too 
late. The duke had already left his 
house. 

All the bells in Paris were now ring- 
ing furiously ; the quays and streets were 
rapidly filling with citizens bearing flam- 
beaux. Multitudes came pouring in from 
every opening, every window was filled 
with persons holding lights, and the 
cracking of fire-arms, loud curses, pierc- 
ing screams, and wild laughter, were 
heard on every side. In the midst of 
this uproar, Henri de Guise, thirsting for 
revenge upon the supposed murderer of 
his father, accompanied by Nevers and 
d’Angouléme, and a company of Catho- 
lic nobles, made his way to the Hétel 
Saint-Pierre, in the Rue Béthisy, where 


| Coligni lodged. 


Coligni, who had the night before 
been embraced by his sovereign, lay 
asleep on his bed. Some of his Protes- 








tant friends, Guerchi, Teligny, with Cor- 


| naton and Labonne, his gentlemen, who 


had hastened to him upon the news of 
the attempted assassination, lingered in 


| theanteroom. Paré, the surgeon who had 


dressed his wounds, had not yet left the 
hotel. The admiral had been conversing 
with him and with his chaplain, Merlin, 
who had offered up a thanksgiving for 
his deliverance. Within the court five 
Swiss Guards stood behind the outer 
doors; without, in the darkness of the 
night, crouched Cossein with fifty arque- 
busiers, who had been gained over by the 
Due de Guise. 

Suddenly, in the stillness of the night, 
a voice is heard calling from without, 
“Open the door—open in the name of 
the king!’ Atthe king’s name the street- 
door is immediately unbarred; Cossein 
and his men rush in, poniard the five 
guards, break open the inner door, and 
dash up the stairs. The noise disturbs 
Cornaton, who descends the stairs; he is 
pushed violently backward amid cries of 
“ De par le roi!” Now the whole house 
is aroused, Merlin has risen, and Coligni, 
awakened from his sleep, calls loudly from 
the door of his room, ‘*‘ Cornaton, what 
does this noisemean?” ‘ My dear lord,” 
cries Cornaton, hurrying up to him, wring- 
ing his hands, “it means that it is God 
who summons you! The hall below is 
carried by your enemies—Cossein is a 
traitor—we cannot save you—we have 
no means of defence!” 

“JT understand,” replies Coligni, un- 
moved. “Jt is a plot to destroy me now 
that I am wounded and cannot defend 
myself. I have long been prepared to 
die. I recommend my soul to God. Cor- 
naton, Merlin, and the others, if the doors 
are forced, you cannot save ine, save your- 
selves.” Coligni returns to his room. 

By this time the admiral’s retainers 
are aroused and enter his chamber, but 
no sooner does he repeat the words, 
“Save yourselves, you cannot save me,” 
than they lose not a moment in escaping 
to the leads of the house. One man 
alone remains with his master; his name 
is Nicolas Muso, 

Meanwhile Cossein, heavily mailed and 
sword in hand, having slain all he has 
found in his way, is on the landing. 
Besme, a page of the Due de Guise, At- 
tin, and Sarbaloux are with him; they 
force open the door of Coligni’s room. 

The admiral, his long white hair fall- 
ing about his shoulders, is seated in an 
arm-chair. There is a majesty about him 
even thus wounded, unarmed and alone, 
that daunts his assailants. The traitor 
Cossein falls back. Besme advances 


| brandishing his sword. 


“ Are you Admiral Coligni?” he cries. 
“T am,” replies the veteran, following 
with his eyes the motion of the sword. 
“Young man, respect my gray hairs and 
my infirmities,” and he signs to his arm 
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bound up and swathed to his side. Besme 
makes a pass at him. “If I could have 
died by the hands of a gentleman and not 
of this varlet!” exclaims the admiral. 
Besme for answer plunges his sword up 
to the hilt into Coligni’s breast. 

A voice is now heard from without 
under the window—“ Besme, you are very 
long; is all over?” 

*« All is over,” answers Besme, thrust- 
ing his head out and displaying his bloody 
sword. 

“Sirrah, here is the Duc de Guise, 
and I, the Chevalier d’Angouléme. We 
will not believe it until we see the body. 
Fling it out of the window, like a good 
lad.” 

With some difficulty the corpse is 
raised and thrown into the street below. 
The gashed and bleeding remains of the 
old hero fall heavily upon the pavement. 
Henri de Guise stoops down to feast his 
eyes upon his enemy. The features are 
so veiled with blood he cannot recognize 
him. He takes out his handkerchief and 
wipes the wrinkled face clean. “I know 
you now—Admiral Coligni,” says he, 
“and I spurn you. Lie there, thou poi- 
sonous old serpent that murdered my 
father. Thou shalt shed no more venom, 
reptile!” and he kicks the corpse into a 
corner, amidst the dirt and mud of the 
thoroughfare. (Coligni’s dead body* is 
carried to the gallows at Montfaugon, 
where it hangs by the feet from a chain 
of iron.) Guise then turns to the fifty 
arquebusiers behind him. “ Zn avant— 
en avant, mes enfants!” he shouts; “ you 
have made a good beginning—set upon 
the others—slaughter them all— men, 
women—even infants at the breast—cut 
them down.” Sword in hand, Guise 
rushes through the streets with Nevers, 
d’Angouléme, and Tavannes, as well as 
Gondi and De Retz, who have now joined 
him, at his back. 

Meanwhile, Marguerite de Valois was 
awakened by some one beating violently 
with feet and hands against her door cry- 
ing out, “Navarre! Navarre!” “My 
nurse,”’ writes she, “thinking it was the 
king, ran and opened the door; but it 
was M. de Séran, grievously wounded and 
closely pursued by four archers, who cried 
out, ‘Kill him! kill him! spare no one.’ 
De Séran threw himself on my bed to 
save himself. I, not knowing who he 
was, jumped out, and he with me, hold- 
ing by me tightly. We both screamed 
loudly, and I was as frightened as he was, 
but God sent M. de Nangay, Captain of 
the Guards, who, finding me in this con- 
dition, could not help laughing. He drove 





* Coligni’s head was cut off, embalmed, and sent 
to Rome asatrophy. His remains were collected 
and buried by his friend Montmorenci at Chan- 
tilly. Before their removal from Montfaucon, 
Charles and all his court rode to see them. Ore of 








the archers out and spared the life of this 
man, whom I put to bed in my closet and 
kept there till he was well. I changed 
my night-dress, which was covered with 
blood. M. de Nangay assured me that 
my husband was safe and with the king. 
He threw over me a cloak, and took me 
to my sister Claude, in whose room I ar- 
rived more dead than alive; specially so 
when, as I set my foot in the antecham- 
ber, a gentlemen named Bourse dropped, 
pierced by a ball, dead at my feet. I fell 
fainting into the arms of M. de Nangay, 
thinking I was killed also. A little re- 
covered, I went into the small room be- 
yond where my sister slept. While I was 
there, two gentlemen-in-waiting, who at- 
tended my husband, rushed in, imploring 
me to save their lives. So I went to the 
king and to the queen, my brother and 
my mother, and, falling on my knees, 
begged that these gentlemen might be 
spared, which was granted to me.” 

“Having,” continues Marguerite, 
“failed in the principal purpose, which 
was not so much against the Huguenots as 
against the princes of the blood—the king 
my husband, and the Prince de Condé— 
the queen, my mother, came to me and 
‘ asked me to break my marriage.’ But I 
replied that I would not; being sure that 
she only proposed this in order to mur- 
der my husband.” * 





* Sutty’s AccouNT OF THE MASSACRE OF ST. 
BaRTHOLOMEW. 

“TI felt myself awakened at three hours after 
midnight by the loud ringing of all the bells, and 
the confused cries of the populace. My governor, 
Saint-Just, and my valet went out. I never heard 
any more of them. I continued alone in my cham- 
ber, dressing myself, when in a few moments I saw 
my landlord enter, pale and astonished. He was 
of the reformed religion. He came to persuade me 
to go with him to mass. I did not think proper to 
follow him, but resolved to try if I could gain the 
College of Burgundy, where I studied, notwith- 
standing the distance it was from the house where 
I lodged, which made the attempt very perilous. I 
put on my scholar’s robe, and, taking a large prayer- 
book under my arm,I went out. Upon entering 
the street, I was seized with horror at the sight of 
the furies who rushed from all parts, and burst open 
the houses, bawling out, ‘Slaughter, slanghter— 
massacre the Huguenots!’ the blood which I saw 
shed before my eyes redoubled my terror. I fell 
into the midst of a body of guards; they stopped 
me, questioned me, and were beginning to use me 
ill, when, happily for me, the book that I carried 
was perceived, and served me asa passport. At last 
I arrived at the College of Burgundy, when a dan- 
ger far greater than any I had yet met with awaited 
me. The porter having twice refused me entrance, 
I remained in the midst of the street, at the mercy 
of the Catholic faries, whose numbers increased 
every moment, and who were evidently in quest of 
their prey, when I bethought myself of calling for 
the principal of the college, La Faye, a good man, 
who loved metenderly. The porter, gained by some 
small pieces of money which I put into his hand, 
did not fail to make him come at once. This hon- 
est man led me into his chamber. Here two inhu- 
man priests, whom I heard make mention of the 
Sicilian Vespers, wanted to force me from him, 
that they might cut me in pieces, saying, ‘The or- 
der was to kill to the very infants at the breast!’ 
All that La Faye could do was to conduct me se- 
cretly to a remote closet, where he locked me up. 
I was there confined three days, uncertain of my 


the courtiers observed that “the body smelt foul.’ | destiny, receiving succor only from a domestic be- 


“ Nay,” replied Charles, “ the body of an enemy al- 
ways smel!s sweet.’ 


longing to this charitable man, who brought me 
from time to time something to preserve my life.” 





| quickly reloads his arquebuse. 





The magic mirror of Ruggiero had re- 
vealed the truth; Henry of Navarre led 
a charmed life. Of his escape, against 
the express command of the all-powerful 
Catherine, various accounts are related. 
He is said to have been saved by his 
wife, but of this she says nothing. It is 
believed on good authority that, with the 
Prince de Condé, he went out unusually 
early, before daybreak even, in order to 
prepare for playing that identical game 
of rackets, of which he spoke to Margue- 
rite, and which probably saved his life. 
When it was discovered that these two 
princes, Condé and Navarre, were both 
alive, they were summoned to the king’s 
presence. They find Charles, arquebuse 
in hand, within the same small closet 
over the gate of the Louvre. He has 
been there since daybreak. A page stands 
by him, ready to reload his weapon. He 
is mad with exultation and excitement, 
and leans out of window to watch the 
crowds of fugitives rush by and to shout 
to the Swiss Guards below—“ Kill—kill 
all—cut them ali in pieces! Pardieu! 
see,” he roars out, pointing to the river, 
“there is a fellow yonder escaping. By 
the mass, look—one, two, three—they 
are swimming across the Seine—at them, 
at them—take good aim—shoot them 
down, the carrion!” Volleys of shot 
are the reply. Charles had recovered his 
nerves; he now looks on Huguenots as 
game, and has been potting them with 
remarkable precision from the window. 
With hideous mirth, he boasts to Navarre 
and Condé how many heretics he has 
brought down with his own hand. He 
counts upon his fingers the names of the 
Huguenot chiefs already slaughtered. He 
yells with fiendish laughter when he de- 
scribes how Coligni, whom the night be- 
fore he had called “ father,” looked when 
dead. “ By the light of God, it is a royal 
chase!” shrieks Charles, as the page 
“ That 
last shot was excellent. Not a heretic 
shall be left in France.” Again he points 
his gun and shoots; a piercing cry fol- 
lows. Charles nods his head approvingly. 
“We will have them all—babies and 
their mothers. ‘Break the eggs and the 
nest will rot.’ Our mother says well— 
we must reign. We will no longer be 
contradicted by our subjects. We will 
teach them to revere us as the image of 
the living God. You, princes ” — and as 
he turns to address the King of Navarre 
and Condé, his tall, gaunt figure, distorted 
countenance, bleared and bloodshot eyes, 
and matted hair, are repulsive to look 
upon—“ you, princes, I have called hith- 
er, out of compassion for your youth, to 
give you a chance for your lives, as you 
are alive—but by the holy oriflamme, J 
thought you were both dead already. You 
are, both of you, rebels, and the sons of 
rebels. You must instantly recant and 
enter the true Church or die. So down 
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on your knees, both of you. Purge your- 
selves from your accursed sect. Give 
me your parole, and your swords too, 
princes, that you will not leave the Lou- 
vre; or, Dieu des Deux, you shall be mas- 
sacred like the rest!” 

Thus did Henry IV. and the Prince de 
Condé escape death, unknown to, and 
contrary to the express orders of Cathe- 
rine. 

Without, Paris is a charnel - house. 
The streets are choked up by murdered 
Huguenots. Carts and litters full of dead 
bodies, huddled together in a hideous 
medley, rumble along the rough cause- 
ways, to be shot into the Seine. The 
river runs red with blood; its current is 
dammed up with corpses. But the court 
is merry. Catherine triumphs. Her la- 
dies—la petite bande de la Reine—go forth 
and pick their way in the gory mud, to 
scrutinize the dead, piled: in heaps against 
the walls and in the courts of the Louvre, 
to recognize friends or lovers. 

On the 6th of September the news of 
the massacre reaches Rome by letters 
from the nuncio. Gregory XIII. com- 
mands solemn masses and thanksgivings 
to God for the event. The cannon of St. 
Angelo booms over the papal city ; feux 
de joie are fired in the principal streets ; 
a medal is struck; a jubilee is published ; 
a legate is sent into France ; a procession, 
in which the pope, cardinals, and minis- 
ters to the see of Rome appear, visit the 
great Basilicas ; the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
uncle to the Balafré, then at Rome, is 
present, and, in the name of his master, 
Charles IX., congratulates his holiness on 
the efficacy of his prayers these seventeen 
years past for the destruction of heretics. 

Blood calls for blood!* Charles IX., 
whose royal mandate authorized the mas- 
sacre (which lasted seven days and seven 
nights), falls sick two years after at the 
castle of Vincennes. ‘I know not what 
has befallen me,” he says to his surgeon, 
Ambrose Paré; “my mind and body both 
burn with fever. Asleep or awake, I see 
the mangled Huguenots pass before me. 
They drip with blood ; they make hideous 
faces at me; they point to their open 
wounds and mock me. Holy Virgin! I 
wish, Paré, I had spared the old and the 
infirm and the infants at the breast.” 
Aged twenty-four, Charles died, ahhor- 
ting the mother whose counsels had led 
him to this execrable deed — abhorring 
her so intensely that he could not even 
bear her in his sight. In her place he 
called for the King of Navarre, and con- 
fided to him his last wishes. He died, 
poor, misguided youth, piously thanking 
God that he left no children. The blood 





* According to Dufresnay, ‘‘ Tables Chronolo- 
giques,” vol. ii., seventy thousand Huguenots per- 
ished in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
lasted seven days and seven nights. One man 
boasted that he had killed four hundred with his 
Own hand. 





| govern him and the kingdom. 


actually oozed from the pores of his skin. 
His cries and screams were horrible. 

Thus another King of France passed 
into the world of spirits, bringing Henry 
of Navarre one step nearer the throne. 
Charles, according to the prediction of 
Ruggiero, died young, bathed in his own 
blood. 

And Catherine? Calm, undaunted, 
still handsome, she inaugurated a new 
reign—that of her third and best-beloved 
son, Henri, Duc d’Anjou and King of Po- 
land, popularly known by the style and 
title of Henry III., “dy the favor of his 
mother inert King of France.” 


—_—+—_ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE END OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


Firteen years have passed. The 
queen-mother is now seventy. She suf- 
fers from a mortal disease, and lies sick 
at the Chateau of Blois. 

Hither her son, Henry III., and his 
court, have come to meet the States-Gen- 
eral. Trouble is in the kingdom ; for the 
great Balafré, supported by Rome and 
Spain, is in rebellion; Henry totters on 
his throne. 

And what a throne! What a mon- 
arch! Henry, who in his youth was 
learned, elegant, sober, who fought at 
Jarnac and Moncontour like a paladin, 
has become effeminate, superstitious, and 
vicious. His sceptre is a cup-and-ball ; 
his sword, a tuft of feathers; he paints 
and dresses like a woman, covers himself 
with jewels, and passes his time in arrang- 
ing ecclesiastical processions, or in festi- 
vals, pageants, masques, and banquets. 
His four favorites (‘minions ” they are 
called, and also “beggars,” from their 
greed and extravagance), De Joyeuse, 
@Epernon, Schomberg, and Maugiron, 
They are 


| handsome and satirical, and think to kill 


the king’s enemies with ridicule and jeuz 
de mots. But Henri de Guise, who stern- 
ly rebukes their ribaldry and abhors their 
dissolute manners, is not the man to be 
conquered by such weapons as words. 
He has placed himself at the head of the 
Catholic League, negotiates with Spain, 


| and openly aspires to the throne. 


For a moment there is peace. Henry, 
before leaving Paris, by the advice of his 
mother summoned the Duc de Guise from 
Nancy to Paris. The Balafré enters the 
capital in disguise. The cry, “The duke 
is with us!’ spreads over the city like 
lightning, and the populace, who adore 
Guise and detest Henry, tear off his mask 
and cloak and lead him through the 
streets in triumph. Catherine, although 
very ill, is so alarmed at the threatening 
aspect of affairs, that she causes herself 
to be carried out to meet him, borne in 


a chair, and so brings him to the Louvre | 








into the presence of the king. His inso- 
lent bearing transports Henry with rage. 
But the citizens, not to be pacified, fall 
out with the king’s guards, and there is a 
fearful uproar in the city. The Louvre is 
besieged. Henry, haughty and obstinate, 
is no longer safe in Paris. Maréchal 
d’Ornano. offers to assassinate the Duc 
de Guise, but the king, by advice of 
d’Epernon, affects to yield to the policy 
of his mother, ard to accept the suprem- 
acy of Guise. Under pretence, however, 
of a walk in the Tuileries gardens, then 
newly planted, he orders his horses to be 
saddled, and escapes out of Paris, by way 
of Montmartre, attended only by his fa- 
vorites. He reaches Chartres in safety. 
At Chartres he is joined by Catherine, 
and a treaty is signed—a treaty of false 
peace, for already d’Epernon and Joyeuse 
are whispering into the king’s ear that 
“the Duc de Guise must die.” 

The treaty stipulates that Henry be 
declared head of the Catholic League; 
that all Huguenots be banished—notably 
the King of Navarre, heir-presumptive to 
the throne; and that the Duc de Guise 
be lieutenant-general of .the kingdom. 
The States-General are to be immediately 
assembled ; and Henry de Guise, once the 
poetic lover, now hardened into a cold, 
ambitious bigot — ready to usurp the 
throne of France to insure the triumph 
of the Catholic party, and exclude the 
King of Navarre — canvasses France, to 
insure a majority for the Holy League 
against those pertinacious enemies of or- 
thodoxy, Condé and Navarre. 

The king, meanwhile, overridden and 
humiliated, agrees to every thing, and lis- 
tens complacently to d’Epernon, who tells 
him, “ He will never be king while Guise 
lives.” So, for the moment, there is 
peace. 

Now the king has left Chartres, and 
is at Blois. The Balafré and his brother 
the cardinal are also there to attend the 
Parliament, which issummoned, and make 
known their grievances. So the sunny 
little town of Blois, sloping sweetly down- 
ward to the Loire, with its superb castle 
marked by towers, turrets, broad flat 
roofs, painted windows, and ample courts, 
is the theatre on which the great battle 
is to be fought between the rival houses 
of Guise and Valois. All the chiefs on 


| either side are to be present at a council 
| which is to precede the meeting of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Assembly. Henry—at the instigation of 
d’Epernon—the better to play his perfid- 
ious game, has communicated at the same 
altar with the Balafré and his brother, 
the cardinal, and given them the kiss of 
peace to seal their reconciliation. 
Catherine’s apartments are on the 
first floor of the chiteau—a gallery- 
saloon, the diamonded windows set in 
painted arches overlooking the town, the 
dark walls decorated with a crowned O 
and a monogram in gold; her oratory, 
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with a large oval window where an altar 
stands; her writing-closet, with many 
concealed drawers and secrets in the walls 
—a hidden stair leading to an observato- 
ry, and a sleeping-room with a recess for 
her bed. So unaltered are these rooms 
that the presence of Catherine still haunts 
them; she faces one at every step. 

In bed within that recess the 
great queen lies dying. She is old and 
broken, and her mind wanders at times 
But she cannot 


her 


through excess of pain. 
die in peace, for she knows that her son 
Henry—the last of her race—meditates a 
hideous crime, a crime in which 
would have gloried once, but now, racked 
with bodily suffering and mental anguish, 
with remorse for the past and terror for 
the future, shudders at the very 
thought. 

She calls him to her. Henry, her be- 
loved Anjou! As he enters her chamber, 
she struggles upright on her bed. No 
one would have recognized the majestic 
queen in the hideous skeleton that now 


she 


she 


speaks. 

“ What are you about todo, my son?” 
she asks, in a tremulous voice; “‘ answer 
me, Henry. I fear I know too well what 
is on your mind. God grant you may 
succeed, but I fear evil will come of it. 
The duke and his brother are too power- 
ful.” 

“The very reason they should die, 
my I shall never be King of 
France while they live.” 

“ But, Henry,” gasps Catherine, trem- 
bling from weakness and excitement, as 
she clasps her son’s hand, “have you 
taken measures to assure yourself of the 
cities? Have you communicated with the 
holy father? Do this, do it at once!” 

“Madame, good measures have been 
taken; trouble not yourself further.” 

“But, my son,” continues Catherine, 
with increasing agitation, “the Cardinal 
de Guise has been here to visit me; they 
The cardinal says 
I replied, 


mother. 


” 


are full of suspicion. 
that I have betrayed them. 
‘May I die, my cousin, if I have any thing 
to do with any treason whatever!’ My 
son, I am in great agony,” and she groans 
and turns her eyes, glowing with fever, 
full upon him; “do not listen to d’Eper- 
non; let there be peace while I live, and 
after.” 

“What!” cries Henry, disengaging 
himself from her and striding up and 
down the “What! spare, when 
Guise, triumphant among the citizens of 
Paris, dared to lay his hand on the hilt 
of his sword in our very presence at the 


room. 


Louvre! Spare him who drove me a 
fugitive from the capital! Spare the 
chief of the League, who, assisted by 
Spain, is dismembering France! Spare 
when they will both be within this 
to-night, to attend the council! 
Spare them who never spared me! No, 
my mother, I will NOT spare them! 


them, 


castle 


! 





Your sickness has weakened your cour- 


age. ‘A nut for a nut’ was once your 
motto. It is mine. If the Balafré and 


the cardinal enter these doors to-morrow 
they shall not go hence alive; they shall 
die like rebels, as they are.” 

‘** Alas, my son!” says the queen in a 
very low voice—she has fallen back ex- 
hausted upon the bed—“alas! it is easy 
to cut the thread of life; but once cut, 
can you mend it? Shed no more blood, 
Henry, for my sake, for I am dying. Let 
my last hour be undisturbed. I have 
much that troubles me,” and she heaves 
“Too much blood has 





a deep sigh. 
flowed already. 
spare them.” 

“My mother, you never spared an 
enemy when within your power, nor will 
I. Either Guise or I must die. You 
have taught me that all means are good 
to save the sovereign and support his 
authority. My brother Charles, by your 
order, spared not Coligni and massacred 
the Huguenots at the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew. J helped him. The Guises, 
madame, must die.” 

“But, my son,” replies Catherine, 
wringing her bony hands, and struggling 
again to raise herself upright, “it is sacri- 
lege. You have sworn peace upon the 
altar; you have eaten together the body 
of the Lord.” 

Catherine’s voice is so feeble that the 
king either does not hear, or does not 
heed her. He still strides up and down 
the room, speaking from time to time as 
if to himself. 

“Every detail is arranged ; we cannot 
fail. To-morrow the guards within the 
walls will be doubled; a hundred Swiss 
will be posted at the entrance in the court- 
yard and on the grand staircase. When 
the duke arrives, Crillon will see that the 
outer gates are closed. As soon as Guise 
enters the council-chamber, I will send 
for him into my closet. When he passes 
through the guard-room to reach it, Nam- 
bre will bar the door, that he may not 
return. My trusty Dalahaide and the 
guards—the Forty-fifth—who will be hid- 
den on the secret stair behind the arras, 
will then descend, fall upon the traitor 
as he passes through the guard-room, and 
finish him.” 

Catherine, with haggard eyes, listens 
breathlessly. When the king has ceased 
speaking and looks round for a reply, she 
has fainted. 

The next morning the sky was black 
with clouds. The month was December. 
It rained violently, and the wind howled 
round the corners of the chateau. Cath- 
erine, lying in the uneasy slumber of dis- 
ease, was awakened at eight o’clock by 
the sound of heavy footsteps overhead. 
The state apartments are on the second 
floor, immediately. over and correspond- 


ing with those of the queen-mother. 


Spare them, Henry— | 


| They still remain, gloomy and ill-omened, 
| haunted by evil memories. Every plank 
has its history—each corner a ghastly de- 
tail. There is the hidden stair within the 
wall, concealed by tapestry, where Dala- 
haide and the guards hid; the door against 
which the great Balafré fell, stabbed by 
Malines in the breast, where he was 
spurned by the heel of the king, as he 
himself had spurned Coligni, and where 
he long lay uncovered, until an old carpet 
yas found in which to wrap his corpse. 


. . . . . 


Catherine, listening breathlessly, hears 
| the council assembling. Heavy footsteps 
are passing backward and forward through 
the guard-room overhead to the royal gal- 
| lery, where the council is to meet. Then 
all is hushed, and the face of the dying 
queen flushes with hope, and her hands 
clasp themselves in prayer, if, perchance, 
at the last moment Henry has relented 
and listened to her entreaties to spare the 
duke. 
A moment after a door closes violent- 
| ly. She hears a single footstep—a pow- 
erful and firm footstep. It crosses the 
floor. Then come loud tramplings, as of 
a rush of armed men, a clash of weapons, 
a fall as of a heavy body; then a terrible 
ery: 


“A moi, mes amis ! — trahison ! 


= ¢ 
moi, Guise /—je me meurs.” 

The dying woman knows that all is 
over; she sinks back on her bed raving 
in delirium. In a few days she was dead. 
CONTINUED. | 


[To BE 


| BRESSANT.* 


A NOVEL. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BRESSANT TAKES A VACATION. 


Fripay, December 30th, was the day ap- 
pointed for Abbie’s ball, and the morning 
of the 28th had already dawned. Bressant 
stood, with his arms folded, at the window of 
his room, watching the downfall of a thick- 
ening snow-storm which had set in the pre- 
vious midnight. There had evidently been 
no delay or intermission in the cold, white, 
silent business: to look out of doors was 
enough to make the flesh seem thin upon the 


bones. 

In spite of the snow, however, the little 
room was feverishly hot, owing to the gigan- 
tic exertions of the small iron cylinder-stove. 
The round aperture over the little door was 
glowing red, like an enraged eye; and the 
quivering radiation of the heat from the pol- 
ished black surface was plainly perceptible to 
the sight. The room had lost something of 
the neat and fastidious appearance which it 





* Exrerep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arrierox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, st 
| Washington, 
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had worn a few months before. The colored 
drawing of a patent derrick, fastened to the 
wall by a tack at each corner of the paper, 
had broken loose at one end, and was curling 
over on itself like a withered leaf. The string 
by which the ingenious almanac had been 
suspended over the mantel-piece was broken, 
letting the almanac neatly down into the 
crevice between the wall and a couple of fat 
dictionaries, which lay, one on top of the 
other, upon the ledge. It was quite hidden 
from view, with the exception of one corner, 
which a little tilted upward, showing the hole 
through which the faithless string had passed. 

The terrestrial and astronomical globes 
bore the appearance of not having revolved 
for along time. A part of the pictured sur- 
face of the latter had scaled off, disclosing a 
blank whiteness beneath. Even the heavens, 
it seemed, were a sham; nothing more than 
a varnished painting upon a plaster-of-Paris 
foundation. The flower-pots still stood in 
the windows, but hot air and an irregular 
water-supply had made sad inroads upou the 
beauty of the plants. The lower leaves were 
turned brown; some of them had fallen off, 
and lay—poor little unburied corpses—upon 
the narrow circle of earth which, having failed 
to keep life green within their cells, now de- 
nied to them the right of sepulture. A few 
of the topmost sprouts still struggled to keep 
up a parody of verdure, and one or two faded 
flowers had not yet forsaken their calices—a 
silly piece of devotion on their part! Icy 
little blasts, squeezing in through the crevices 
of the window-sash, whistled about the for- 
lorn stalks, cutting and venomous. The poor 
flowers would never see another summer; 
better give up at once. 

Even the books which met the eye on 
every side, wore a deserted air. Not that 
they were dusty, for the chambermaid did her 
duty, if Bressant failed in his; but there was 
something in the heavy, methodical manner of 
their sleeping upon one another, such as they 
could never have settled into bad they been 
recently disturbed or opened. The outside 
of a book is often as eloquent, in its way, as 
any part of the contents. 

Bressant’s arms were folded, and the per- 
pendicular line up from between the eyebrows 
was quite in harmony with the rest of his 
appearance. He was weary, harassed, and 
divided against himself. Insincerity made 
him uncomfortable ; it compelled continual 
exertion, and of a paltry and degrading kind ; 
and it gave neither a sense of security nor a 
prospect of future advantage. Five days 
from now he was to be married; the duties 
of a parish minister were to be undertaken, 
and he felt himself neither mentally nor 
morally fitted or inclined for the office. Five 
days from now the professor would expect 
from him that gift at which he had hinted 
during their drive; and he had done nothing, 
either in act or purpose, to ‘fulfil his promise 
concerning it. 

He was cut off from all sympathy. How 
could he confide to Sophie the very wrong he 
meditated against herself—the very deception 
he was practising upon her father? And 
what other person in the world was there to 
whom he might venture to betake himself? 
Cornelia—not yet! he dared not yet yield 











himself to the influence he felt she was exer- 
cising over him; the surrender implied too 
much ; matters had not gone far enough. 
But did there not lurk in the bottom of his 
heart a presentiment that it was to her alone 
he would hereafter be able to look for counte- 
nance and comfort? And would he avail 
himself of the refuge? When those whom 
their friends—whether justly or not—have 
abandoned, chance to stumble upon some 
oasis of unconditional affection, they are not 
squeamish about its source or orthodoxy; if 
the sentiment be sincere and hearty, that is 
enough. In the present case, moreover, Cor- 
nelia, as a last resort, was by no means so un- 
inviting an object as she might have been. 

But since the question lay between his 
fortune and falsehood on one side, and a wife 
and truth on the other, how was it possible 
for him to pause in his decision? Undoubt- 
edly, had the young man once fairly admitted 
to himself that his choice lay between these 
two bare alternatives, he would have been 
spared much of the misery arising from casu- 
istry and duplicity. But people are loath to 
acknowledge any course to be, beyond all ap- 
peal, right or wrong; they amuse themselves 
with fancving some modification—some new 
condition — some escape; any thing to get 
away from the grim face of the inevitable. 
Bressant, for instance, might surely succeed 
in consummating his marriage with Sophie, 
no matter what else he left undone; and that 
being once irrevocably on his side of the 
balance, all that was vital to his happiness 
was secure; by a quick stroke he might cap- 
ture the fortune likewise, and could then af- 
ford to laugh at the world. 

This scheme, however, otherwise practical 
enough, involved a fallacy in its most impor- 
tant point. A marriage so contracted, with a 
woman of Sophie’s character, could by no 
possibility turn out a happy or even endur- 
able union. She would not be likely long to 
survive it; if she did, it would be to suffer a 
life more painful than any death ; for no one 
depended more than Sophie upon integrity 
and nobility in those she loved; and the 
break in her family relations would be anoth- 
er source of agony to her, and of consequent 
remorse and misery to her husband. No; to 
bind her life to his, unless he could also com- 
pel her respect and admiration, would be a 
good deal worse than useless. 

He must, then—and there was yet time— 
resign his fortune, and accept Sophie and a 
clear conscience, poverty and a country par- 
ish. But persons who have wealth absolute- 
ly in their power, to take or to leave, see 
clearly how much poetical extravagance, hy- 
pocrisy, and cant, exists in the arguments of 
those who advocate the beauties and advan- 
tages of being poor. Deliberately and volun- 
tarily to forego the opportunities, the influ- 
ence, the ease, the refinement, which money 
alone can command—let not the sacrifice be 
underrated! Few, perhaps, have had the 
choice fairly offered them; of those, how 
many have chosen poverty? In Bressant’s 
case, the fact that the money was not legally 
his, was, abstractly, enough to settle the mat- 
ter; but in real life, where every one is ex- 
pected to do battle for his claims, it would 
only be an argument for holding on the hard- 





| 





er. If he could but manage to be happily 
married and wealthy both! He would not 
confess it impossible ; at all events, he would 
delay the confession till the very latest hour, 
and then trust to the impulse of the moment 
for his final decision and action. He had 
given up, it seemed, that promising idea of 
trusting to the generosity of the rightful 
owner ; yet, considering their mutual relation, 
and one or two minor circumstances, he might 
certainly do so without misgiving, embarrass- 
ment, or dishonor. 

“It’s that infernal letter!” muttered the 
young man between his teeth, staring gloomi- 
ly out at the cheerless snow-storm. “I wish it 
had never been written. No! that I could 
feel sure there was no truth in it.” 

Turning from the window, he stepped over 
to the table, and dropped himself into his 
chair, He took from his pocket a well-known 
envelop, hardly capable of holding on to the 
enclosed letter, which peeped forth at the 
corners, and through various rents in the 
front and back. He did not open it, for he 
had long known by heart every word and 
italic in it; but, placing it in front of him, 
he leaned upon his elbows, with his forehead 
resting between his hands, and gazed fixedly 
down upon it. It is an assistance to the viv- 
idness of thought to have some object in 
sight connected with the matter under con- 
sideration. 

“Ought I to have answered it?” ran his 
soliloquy ; for, though he had frequently 
taken counsel with himself concerning this 
letter before, he recurred again and again to 
the subject, pleasing himself with the hope 
that still, in some way, a fortunate ray of 
light might be struck out; “but, if I had, 
what should I have gained by it? It’s as 
well not to have risked putting any thing on 
paper; and if she really has the proofs she 
talks about, I shall hear from her again, and 
soon, for she knows which is my wedding- 
day; and it must all be decided, one way or 
another, before then. But she couldn’t have 
made the assertion if she hadn’t known some 
good grounds for it; and yet I can’t under- 
stand it—I cannot.” He pressed his temples 
strongly between his hands, and chewed his 
brown mustache. “As to my having ‘no 
legal claim to a cent,’ I knew that before. 
What puzzles me is, ‘ There is no considera- 
tion—not a shadow of relationship, or affec- 
tion, or generosity—nothing to give you the 
least prospect of receiving any thing.’ How 
can that be? And yet what she says at the 
end; it sounds more like a threat she knows 
she can fulfil than an attempt to humbug.” 
Bressant took his right hand from his fore- 
head, and tapped with his finger on the en- 
velop as he repeated the words : “ ‘If this is 
enough—convinces you without your requir- 
ing proof—it would be much pleasanter for 
you, and a great relief to me. Oh! beyond 
words! But if not—if you will go on entan- 
gling yourself with this foolish girl, Sophie, and 
this boarding-house keeper, and all—I shall 
be obliged—I shall hate to do it, but there 
will be no alternative—to give you the ezpla- 
nation of what I tell you now.’ 

“Well! let her!” cried the young man, 
rising roughly from his chair, and shoulder- 
ing backward and forward across his room 
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with short, incensed steps. “If her proofs 
can prevent my marriage, let her bring them. 
She’d better be quick about it! Four days 
from now! They’d better never have come 
at all. It’s her interest as much as mine— 
more than mine. She’s a half-crazy old creat- 
She can do nothing for herself. If she 
I’m no 


ure. 
has any thing to say, let her say it. 
baby, to shape my life after an old woman’s 
story. Whois she? What is she to me? 

“ Let something happen, 1 say,” con- 
tinued he, stretching out his great arms, with 
the fists clinched. “I’m tired of this—the 
life of a dog with his tail between his legs. 
Is it J who go about, afraid to look man or 
woman in the face? Am I the same who 
came here six months ago? Did I come 
here to learn this? Who was it taught it to 
me, then? I say, I’ve been deceived ; it’s no 
work of mine. Professor Valeyon—he’s made 
me a subject for experiment; he’s tried his 
theories on me; dissected me, and filled in 
the parts that were wanting. It’s a danger- 
ous business, Professor Valeyon. You've lost 
one daughter, the other may go too.” 

Bressant’s voice, which had been growing 
hoarser and more rapid as he went on, ab- 
ruptly sank, at this last sentence, into a whis- 
per; yet, had any one been there to listen, 
the whisper would have sounded louder and 
more terrible than the most violent vocifera- 
tion of angry passion. It breathed a sudden 
concentration of evil intelligence, that star- 
tled like the hiss of a sérpent. 





He stopped his short, passionate walk, | 


and leaned against his table, with his arms 
once more folded. The idea that he had been 
tampered with had gained possession of him, 
and nothing tends more to demoralize a man, 
and make him unmanageably angry. His was 
an uncandid position, without doubt; he was 
attempting to lay upon others the responsi- 
bility which—the greater part of it, at least— 
should have been borne by himself; but still, 
the vein of reasoning he pursued was con- 
nected and comprehensible, and was rendered 
awkward by an ugly little thread of some- 
thing like truth and justice, which showed 
here and there along its course. 

“They've taught me to love; did they 
think they could stop there ? that I shouldn't 
learn to lie, as well? and to hate, and be re- 
vengeful ? and to be afraid? Was I so bad 
when I came here that all this has made me 
no worse? I was bappy, at any rate ; my 
brain was clear; my mind had no fear and 
no weariness—it was like an athlete; my 
blood was cool. Look at me now? Am not 
I ruined by this patching and mending? I 
can do no work. When I think, it’s no longer 
of how I might become great, and wise, and 
powerful — of nothing inspiring — nothing 
noble — but all about these petty, heated, 
miserable affairs, that have twisted them- 
selves around me, and are choking me up. 
I don’t ask myself, any more, whether my 
name will be as highly honored and as long 
remembered as the Christian Apostles’, and 
Mohammed’s, and Luther’s. My only ques- 
tion is, whether I’m to turn out more of a 
fool, or of a liar! And J love Sophie Vale- 
yon! I’m to be her husband.” 

The young man came toa sudden stop, 
and slowly lifted his head. Through the 








sullen, unhappy, and resentful cloud that 
darkened his eyes, there glimmered doubt- 
fully a light such as can be reflected only 
from what is most divine in man. It was a 
strange moment for it to appear, for at no 
time had Bressant’s moral level been so low 
as now; but, happily, the phenomenon is by 
no means without precedent in human nature. 
God is never ashamed to declare the share 
He holds in a sinner’s heart, however black 
the heart may be. 

“No, no!” said he, and, as he said it, the 
first tears that he had ever known glistened 
for a moment in his eyes—“ such as I am, I 
must never marry her.” 

The point on which this sudden and mo- 


mentous resolve turned was so subtle and | 
| legs were wrapped up in a gray horse-blanket. 


delicately evanescent as scarcely to be sus- 
ceptible of clearer portrayal. To be consist- 
ent, the weight of his revengeful sentiments 
should have been directed upon Sophie, for 
she it was who had played the most effective 
part in changing his nature, and swerving 
him from his cold but sublime ambitions. 
By teaching Bressant love, she had, by impli- 
cation, done him deadly injury, yet was the 
love itself so pure and genuine as to prompt 
him to resign its object; he being rendered 


unworthy of her by that same moral derelic- | 


tion which she herself had occasioned. 


But the very quality which enables us to | 


do a noble deed, dulls our appreciation of our 
own praiseworthiness. Bressant took no 
encouragement or pleasure from what he had 
done; probably, also, his realization of the 
extensive and fearful consequences of the 
action to others as well as to himself, was as 
yet but rudimentary ; so soon as the momen- 
tary glow was passed, he fell back into a 
yet darker mood than before, and felt yet 
more adrift and reckless. To make a sacri- 
fice is well, but does not hinder the need of 
what is given up from crippling us. 

Again the young man turned to the win- 


and senseless our desires are—does fulfil- 
ment come upon us. 

As Bressant’s strange petition went up 
through the storm, a sleigh came along from 
the direction of the railway-station. It was 
nothing but a cart on runners, and painted a 
dingy, grayish blue; it was loaded with a 
dozen tin milk-cans, much defaced by hard 
usage; each one stopped with an enormous 
cork. The driver was clad in an overcoat, 
which once had been dark-brown or black, 


| but had worn to a greenish yellow, except 


where the collar turned up around the throat, 
and showed the original color. His head and 
most of his face were enveloped in a knit 
woollen comforter, and mittens of the same 
make and material protected his hands. His 


He was whitened here and there with snow, 
and snow was packed between the necks of 
the milk-cans. He drove directly toward the 
boarding-house, and he and Bressant caught 
sight of one another at the same moment. 
“Hallo!” called the stranger; “ you're 
Bressant, I guess, ain’t you? I’ve got some. 
thing for you.” Here he drew up beneath 
the window. ‘ You see, I was down to the 
depot getting some milk aboard the up-train, 
and Davis, the telegraph-man, came up and 
asked me: ‘ Bill Reynolds, are you going up 
to Abbie’s 2? ’cause,’ says he, ‘here’s a tele- 
graph has come for the student up there— 
him that’s going to marry Sophie Val’yon— 
and our boy, he’s down with the influenza,’ 
says he. ‘I’m your man!’ says J, ‘ let’s have 
it!’ and here ’tis,’” added Mr. Reynolds, pro- 


| ducing a yellow envelop from the bottom of 


dow, and, raising the sash, he secured it by | 


the little button used for the purpose, and 
leaned out into the snow-storm. The flakes 
fell and melted upon his face, and caught in 
his bushy beard, and rested lightly upon his 
twisted hair. They flew into his eyes, and 
made little drifts upon the collar of his coat, 
and in the folds of his sleeves. He gazed 
up toward the dull gray cloud whence they 
came, and presently out of the confusion, 
and carelessness, and morbid impatience of 
his heart, he put forth a prayer that some 
awfully stirring event might come to pass; 
let a sword pass through his life! let him be 


| off with his milk-cans. 


his overcoat-pocket. 

Bressant had heard little or nothing of 
the explanation volunteered by the bearer of 
the message, but he at once recognized the 
yellow telegraph-envelop, and comprehended 
the rest. But ere he could leave the window 
to go down and receive it, he saw the fat ser- 
vant-girl, who had witnessed the scene from 
the parlor, run down to the front-gate, sink- 
ing above her ankles at every step, take the 
envelop from Bill’s mittened paw, exchange 
a word and a grin with him, and then return, 
carefully stepping into the holes she had 
made going out. Bill gave a nod of good-will 
to Bressant’s window—for Bressant was no 
longer there—whipped up his nag, and jingled 
In another minute, 


| the fat servant-girl, after stamping the re 


smitten down and trampled upon! let his | 


mind be continually occupied with the ex- 
treme of active, living suffering! let there be 
no cessation till the end! he could accept it 
and exult in it; but to live on as he was liv- 
ing now, was to walk open-eyed into insanity. 
Rather than that, he would commit some cap- 
ital crime, and subject himself to the penalty, 
Let God take at least so much pity upon him, 
and grant him physical agony ! 

It is not often that our prayers are an- 


| mains of the snow off her shoes upon the 


door-mat, opened the door, and introduced 
the dispatch, and her own smiling physiogno- 
my. Bressant snatched the former, and shut 
the door in the latter, before the hand-wiping 
and haranguing had time to begin. 

Before opening the envelop, he stood up 
at his full height, and filled his lungs with a 


| long, profound breath; then emitted it sud- 


denly in a sort of deep, short growl, and took 
his seat at the table. He tore open the end 
of the envelop, pulled out the enclosure, 
which was an ordinary printed telegraph 


| blank, filled in with three lines of writing, 


swered, nor, when they are, does the answer 
| once must hear all no alternative”—in the 
serawly and unpunctuated chirography pecul- 


come in the form our expectations shaped. 
Occasionally, however — and then, perhaps, 


with a promptness and completeness that | iar to written telegrams. 


as follows: “ Been very ill come on at once at 


The name signed 


force us to a realization of how extravagant | was “M. Vauderp.” Bressant read the mes- 
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sage, and afterward carefully perused the 
printing, even down to the name of the print- 
er’s firm, which was given in very small type 
at the bottom of the paper. Then he glanced 
over the writing once more, and returned the 
paper to the envelop. 

“ At once, at once!’ muttered he; “ that’s 
the only way of writing italics in telegraphy, 
I suppose. Well, I'll go at once; it’s ten 
now; there’s a train at half-past.” 

He unlocked a drawer in his table, and 
took from it a purse, which he put in his 
pocket. He buttoned a pea-jacket across his 
broad chest, pressed a round fur cap on to 
his handsome head, took a pair of thick gloves 
from the mantel-piece, and walked away with- 
out giving one backward glance. 

The snow blew and drifted through the 
open window into the empty room; the few 
remaining flowers were hustled from their 
stalks; the red eye of the stove grew dimmer 
and dimmer, and finally faded into darkness, 
and the colored drawing of the patent der- 
rick broke loose at another corner, and flapped 
and fluttered against the wall in crazy exulta- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FACT AND FANCY. 


THe snow-storm continued all that after- 
noon. The customary hour for Bressant's 
visit to the Parsonage went by, and he did 
not appear. The professor smoked two extra 
pipes, and spent half an hour looking out 
across the valley, trying to discern the open 
spot upon the top of the hill. Finally, the 
early twilight set in, and he returned to his 
chair, but felt no impulse to light a lamp and 
take up a book. He sat tilted back, pulling 
Shakespeare's nose with meditative fingers. 
A gloom gradually settled over the room, 
withdrawing one after another of the familiar 
objects around him from the old gentleman’s 
sight; it even seemed to creep into his heart, 
and create a vague uneasiness there. He 
tried to shake it off, telling himself that he 
was the happiest and most fortunate old fel- 
low alive; that every thing was coming out 
just as he had hoped and prayed it might; 
that one daughter, with the man of her choice, 
would be just far enough removed from his 
fireside to give a piquancy to the frequent 
visits he should receive from her; while the 
other would still, for a time, continue to pour 
out sunshine in the house, and redouble her 
love for him by way of compensating for what 
he should miss in Sophie’s absence. And 
then the professor built an airier and a fairer 
castle still; beneath it lay the heavy clouds 
of suffering, barren effort, and hope deferred ; 
its sunlit walls were hewn of solid faith; the 
banner which floated over the battlements 
was woven with white threads of truth; over 
the arched entrance-gate was written “Con- 
stancy.” Yet, fair and lofty as the castle 
was, the building-materials were taken from 
no less homely edifices than the village board- 
ing-house and his own Parsonage ! 

By-and-by, however, the vision faded, or 
else the clouds upon which it was built rose 
up and hid it. The professor, returning to 
himself, found that he was now surrounded 








with thick darkness, and, strive as he would, 
he could paint no fancies upon it which did 
not partake more or less of the character of 
the background. Sophie seemed to have lost 
the steady cheer of her aspect; she was pale 
and fragile, and every moment took away yet 
more of earthly substance, till scarcely any 


thing but the faint lustre of her face and | 


form remained. Then, all at once, the feat- 
ures which had heretofore been only sad, 
changed into an expression of horror, and tor- 
ture, and despair ; and while the professor, him- 
self aghast, strained his old eyes to make out 
more clearly the half-indistinguishable image, 
it vanished quite away; but, at the last mo- 
ment, it had spoken; at least, the lips had 
moved as if in speech, though no sound had 
reached the professor’s ears. Yet he fancied 
he had caught a glimmering of the purport; 
he pressed his hands over his forehead to 
shut out the thought, and wondered no longer 
at the expression upon Sophie’s face. 

Then Cornelia moved across the hollow 
blackness of the room. She was sunshiny no 
longer, but morose and stern, her eyebrows 
were drawn together; a secret defiance was 
in her tigerish eyes; her lips were set, vet 
seemed ever and anon, as she turned her face 
aside, to tremble with a passionate yearning. 
As he gazed, she disappeared; but the pro- 
fessor had a feeling that she was still con- 
cealed somewhere in the darkness. And at 
last she came again—she, or something that 
looked like her; the old gentleman shivered 
and recoiled, as though a snow-drift had some- 
how blown into his warm old heart. Was it 
his daughter who looked with those unmean- 
ing eyes, encircled with dark rings, in which 
life and passion burned out had left the dull 
ashes of remorse and hopelessness? Where 
were the luminous cheeks and the queenly 
step of his proud and beautiful Cornelia? 
What words were those? or was it only fan- 
ey? Ah! the professor started with a sharp 
exclamation; but he was alone in his dark 
study, and the phantom of Cornelia was gone. 

He composed himself in his chair again, 
and presently a third figure grew into form 
and color before him. At first, as a stately 
young girl, with the arched feet and hot blood 
of the South, and her eyes dark and soft as a 
Spaniard’s. But her beauty lasted but fora 
moment; a withering change came over face 
and figure; she was cold and hard; her 
youthful ardor, warmth, and freshness, had 
been shrivelled up, or worn away. 








The rich, 


black hair grew rusty, and the dark, deli- | 


cate complexion became dull and lustreless. 
Nevertheless, the professor continued to look 
with hopeful expectation, confident that a fur- 
ther alteration would ensue, which, though it 
would not restore the grace of youth, would 
give a peace and happiness yet more beauti- 
ful. And, indeed, it seemed for a moment as 
though his expectation would be gratified. 
The figure raised its head and held forth its 
hands, and the professor's bright anticipation 
was reflected in its eyes. But alas! the 
brightness faded almost before it could be 
affirmed to exist; the hands dropped to the 
sides, the head was averted, and the whole 
form shrank back, and sank to the ground. 
For the third time—the professor’s imagina- 
tion was certainly playing him strange tricks 





this evening—the ghost of spoken words ap- 
peared to fall upon his ears, and sink like 
molten lead into his heart. He groaned, and 
there was an oppression on his chest, so that 
he struggled for breath; but in another mo- 
ment the crouching figure was gone, and the 
oppression with it; but drops of sweat stood 
upon the old man’s broad forehead, 

Still another vision awaits him, however, 
and he draws himself up sternly to encounter 
it, and a heavy frown lowers on his thick, 
gray eyebrows. But the lofty form which 
confronts him, massive and stalwart alike in 
mind and body, meets his gaze unflinchingly, 
and frowns back in angry defiance. The old 
professor pauses in his intended denunciation, 
being taken aback somewhat at the unex- 
pected counter-accusation which strikes out 
at him from the young man’s eyes. Yet do 
his self-confidence and indignation become 
reconfirmed ; for there, behind, the three for- 
mer phantoms appear together, and seem to 
launch against the last a deadly shaft of bit- 
ter reproach and judgment. The professor 
watches it cleave a passage through the stal- 
wart figure’s heart, and he bows his head and 
thinks—“‘It is but justice!” In the same in- 
stant acry of intensest pain and horror es- 
capes him; the deadly arrow, additionally 
poisoned by the blood it has just shed, has 
passed quite through the spectre of his former 
pupil, and is buried up to the feather in Pro- 
fessor Valeyon’s ‘own vitals! This shock ef- 
fectually wakened the old gentleman — for 
after all he had only been having an uneasy 
nap in his straight-backed chair—and he 
started to his feet, and fumbled nervously for 
the match-box. Just then Sophie appeared 
at the door with a lamp in her hand—the real 
Sophie this time ; no intangible shadow. 

“Why, papa dear! What are you doing 
in here in the dark? Have you been 
asleep ?” 

“ Come here, my dear!” said the profess- 
or, in a shaken voice, holding out his hand. 
He took her on his knee, and hugged her to 
him eagerly, passing his hand down her arm, 
and pressing her slender fingers. “ Are you 
well and happy, Sophie ? ” 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, laying her 
head as usual on his shoulder. 

“ He—your—young man didn’t come to- 
day?” continued the professor, with an at- 
tempt to be jocose. “ He’s getting very 
squeamish to be kept back by a snow- 
storm !” 

Sophie replied only by nestling closer to 


| her father’s shoulder. 


“ Where’s Neelie?” inquired the profess- 
or, again breaking the silence. 

“She’s seeing about supper, I believe.” 

“Have you heard any thing about Abbie 
lately?’ proceeded the other. He must 
have been either strangely anxious to keep 
up a conversation, or unusually inquisitive 
this evening. 

“ Not very lately; I saw her about a week 
ago. She didn’t look in very good spirits, it 
seemed to me.” 

“Not in good spirits, eh? not in good 
spirits? and that was a week ago! was she 
il?” 

“T don’t think there was any thing the 
matter—with her health, I mean; she only 
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looked very sad—as if something had almost 
broken her heart. But then she always is 
grave, you know.” 

“She has been, of late yaars, that’s cer- 
tain,” muttered the old man, gruffly; “and 
does she begin to be broken-hearted now?” 
he added 
angry ones, he might have had, but the mem- 
ory of his untoward dream still hovered about 


to himself. 


him, and he suppressed them. 

“What are you thinkivg of, papa?” de- 
manded Sophie, with an inquietude of manner 
which attracted the professor’s attention. He 
laid his finger on her pulse, and touched her 
forehead. 

“You’ve taken cold, my dear,” 
with the most tender anxiety of tone. 
How have 


he said, 
“ What 
have you been doing? ex- 
posed yourself ?” 

“T was out on the porch, about an hour 
ago,” replied she, languidly. “I wanted to 
—to see if he was coming, you know. The 
snow came on me a little, I believe, and I 
had on my slippers. But I didn’t feel any 
thing—any cold. I was out only a moment.” 

Professor Valeyon turned his strong-feat- 
ured face away from the lamp, so that the 
shadow covered his expression. He could 
feel the heat of Sophie’s cheek through his 
coat, as she lay heavily on his shoulder; 
heavily, but not half so heavily there as upon 
his heart. But, with the physician’s instinct, 
his voice was on that account all the more 


you 


cheerful. 

“Well, well, my little girl; it won’t do to 
run any risks nowadays, remember! I shall 
make you drink a big cup of hot water, with 
a little tea and sugar in it, and go to bed 
early, with three or four extra blankets. 
Meanwhile, come! let’s go and see whether 
Cornelia has got supper ready yet.” So say- 
ing, the old gentleman gained his feet, offer- 
ing his arm with a bow, took up the lamp 
with his other hand, and off they went, leav- 
ing Shakespeare’s plaster bust placidly to face 
the darkness alone, as he had often done be- 
fore. 

The next morning the storm was over, 
and the sun came dazzling over the spotless 
fields; but Sophie kept her bed, with bright, 
restless eves, and hot cheeks. The professor 
dreaded a return of the typhoid pneumonia, 
and paced his study incessantly, in a voice- 
less fever of anxiety; physically exhausting 
himself the better to affect quiet and uncon- 
cern when in her room. He mentioned his 
fears to no one—not even to Cornelia; be- 
sides, if care were taken, she might recover 
yet, without fatal or even serious danger. 
To herself, therefore, and to all who inquired, 
he spoke of her attack as merely a cold, which 
must be nursed for prudence’ sake. Mean- 
while, no signs of Bressant. Sophie said not 
a word; but Cornelia showed uneasiness, and 
kept making suggestive remarks to her fa- 
ther, and hazarding unsatisfactory explana- 
tions of his absence. She never ventured to 
say any thing to her sister on the subject, 
however. There was a gulf between the two 
that widened, like a river, hour by hour. 

Toward evening a letter came from the 
boarding-house, directed to Professor Vale- 
yon. It was in Abbie’s handwriting, and 
must contain some news of Bressant. The 


| old gentleman shut himself up in his room, 


More thoughts, and | 














the better to deal with the intelligence, and 
the paper rustled nervously in his fingers as 
he read; but the news amounted to little, 
after all. 

“For fear dear Sophie and you should feel 
anxious about Mr. Bressant, I will tell you all 
I know of his absence,” said the letter. “A 
telegram came for him yesterday morning 
about ten. Joanna, the servant, who took it 
up to him, says Mr. Reynolds told her it was 
from New York. So I suppose some friend 
there—you will probably be able to say who 
—has been taken very dangerously ill, or 
perhaps is dead. The summons must have 
been very urgent, for he left his room not ten 
minutes afterward, and took the half-past ten 
o’clock train down. 

“T feel sure he will be back by to-morrow 
evening. Don’t let your daughters fail to be 
here to meet him.” 

After reading this, and without pausing 
to indulge in easuistry, Professor Valeyon be- 
took himself straight to Sophie’s chamber. 

“You've heard something!” said she, in 
a low, assured tone, the moment he entered. 
“ A letter? give it me—I would rather read 
it myself.” 

The professor gave it into her hand, with 
a smile; but Sophie’s eyes were too deep and 
dark for any smile to glimmer through: As 
she opened it, he turned his back upon her, 
and saw out of the window the sinking sun 
redden the snow-covered hill-top above the 
road. 

“Yes, I’m sure he will be back to-mor- 
row,” said Sophie’s quiet voice after a minute 
or two. 

She made no comment on his baving al- 
lowed any thing to take him away at such a 
time—on the eve of his marriage—without 
first sending word to her, but gave Abbie’s 
letter back into her father’s keeping, and lay 
with closed eyes. He sat down in the chair 
by the bedside, and presently noticed that 
she lay more peacefully, and breathed in- 
audibly and easily, and that the feverish flush 
was leaving her cheeks. A slight moisture, 
too, made itself perceptible on her forehead. 

“Her life is in this fellow’s hand!” 
thought the professor, and he trembled to 
his very heart, but dared not ask himself 
wherefore. 

“Do you think it would hurt me to sew, 
papa?” said she at length, looking up from 
her pillow. 

“Better let sewing and every thing else 
alone for the present, my dear. It'll be 
enough work to get all well again by next 
Sunday.” 

Sophie sighed. 

““T did so want to finish my wedding-dress 
all myself!’ said she. “It needs only a few 
hours’ work now, and Cornelia is so busy on 
her own account, it’s hard to ask her. Oh, 
yes, dear papa, I know how glad she'd be to 
help me!” she added, quickly, seeing the 
old gentleman’s eyebrows meet and his fore- 
head redden, 

“T should hope she would! Must be very 
busy if she hasn’t time to do so much as 
that!” growled he. “Tl send her up to you, 
my dear.” 

“Papa!” said Sophie, calling him back 


from the door; and it was not until she had 

possession of his hand, and was holding it 
| against her cheek, that she went on. “Don’t 
let the wedding be put off, if I shouldn’t be 
able to sit up on Sunday. [ll be carried 
down into the guest-chamber, where he was 
ill for so long. Don’t, papa! I know you 
won’t think hardly of me; but I feel a kind 
of superstition about that particular day and 
hour—that, if all is not done then, it never 
will be. Am not I foolish? But do let it be 
so, and never mind wisdom!” 

There was a vein of strenuous earnestness 
only partly concealed beneath her words and 
manner, which the gruff old gentleman, who 
was as sensitive as a photographic plate 
where his affections were concerned, did not 
fail to note. He kissed her on both cheeks— 
a fully sufficient answer to her request—and 
shuffled out of the room in his old slippers, 
which, thanks to Sophie’s filial attentions, 
still held together with dying faithfulness. 

The rest of the day the two sisters passed 
together—Cornelia working upon her sister's 
wedding-dress, and Sophie guiding her by di. 
rections and suggestions. Not since they 
first began to grow apart had there been be- 
tween them so great an appearance of sisterly 

_love and cordiality. Yet, if Cornelia allowed 
herself to think at all, it must have seemed, 
in the light of her purpose regarding Bres- 
sant, as if she was preparing a shroud rather 
than a wedding-garment. Or, perhaps, as she 
observed the change which even so brief and 
light an illness had made in Sophie’s delicate 
face, there may have lurked in the secret 
places of her mind a darker and guiltier 
thought than that. But let not our con 
demnation be too unconditional, lest the pre- 
cedent come home, some day, to ourselves. 
It may astonish us, hereafter, to discover 
how many of our most respectable acquaint- 
ances are murderers—only in thought! 

But Sophie’s condition seemed steadily to 
improve; and, by the morning of the 30th, 
the professor apprehended no danger but from 
imprudence. That she should attend Abbie’s 
party was, of course, out of the question ; but 
there was no longer any obstacle in the way 
of Cornelia’s availing herself of the entertain- 
ment, if she were so inclined. 

Deadly and immitigable as woman’s put- 
pose is often represented to be, it may, espe- 
cially before she becomes thoroughly hardeped 
to crime, be swayed by shades of fecling or 
sentiment which would appear, to a mat, 
ridiculously trifling, and which, indeed, she 

| could not herself explain or calculate upon; 

| and there is the more likelihood of this, in 
proportion as the depth to which her emo- 
tions and affections are involved in the affair. 

As to Cornelia, there are no means of deter- 

mining whether she ever wavered in her de- 
signs against her sister’s happiness and her 
friend’s constancy, or not. She, at any rate, 
decided to go to the ball, and even conde- 
scended to accept Mr. Reynolds’s tender of 
! his escort thither. There are a host of re- 
spectable motives always on hand for such 
occasions ; and Cornelia might be going either 
from a curiosity to find out whether Bressant 
would return, and in order, if so, to bring her 
sister the latest news; or to obtain relief from 
the monotony of home-life; or to oblige A> 
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bie, who counted upon her appearance ; or to 
display her ball-dress, cut after the latest 
New-York pattern ; or all these small] matters 
may have been the wheels whereon rolled the 
invisible car but for which they would not 
have existed. 

As she was attiring herself, Sophie, who 
was seated in her deep invalid-chair, looking 
at her, was seized by an uncontrollable long- 
ing to put on her wedding-dress, and satisfy 
her mind as to its being a good fit. There it 
lay, upon the sofa, and nothing could be easier 
than just to slip into it. Cornelia, absorbed 
in her own crowded thoughts, never dreamed 
of opposing the idea, and lent all necessary 
assistance to carry it out. It was not until 
Mr. Reynolds had sent up word that the 
sleigh waited at the door, and, gathering up 
her cloak and tippet, she had kissed Sophie, 
left her, and was hurrying down-stairs with 
rustling skirts, that she realized that she had 
given her parting salute to one dressed as a 
bride ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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geome as yet, rejects the horse-car; 

nor would it be quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that Pegasus, however hacked and shorn 
in these days, should take service where he 
must pull such unfair excess of weight as is 
now imposed upon the very prominent ribs 
of street-railroad steeds. Nevertheless, the 
street-car remains a source of almost inex- 
haustible study and suggestion; and, to such 
persons as prefer to extract their impressions 
of the romantic and peculiar from material at 
first sight the driest and most commonplace, 
it affords at times sensations which I think I 
am not too sanguine in saying border closely 
upon delight. For there is no purer and 
more delicate happiness than that which pro- 
ceeds from blending, by a slight play of im- 
agination, the ruder flavors of every-day life 
with the subtle, dreamy gust into which these 
seem always about to precipitate themselves, 
if only in some slight degree assisted by the 
fires of fancy. It may not, then, be wholly 
a mistake to suppose that, by harnessing even 
avery humble train of prose to the horse-car, 
one may bring it into agreeable notice. We 
do not, however, always appreciate to the full 
our native institutions, unless they receive 
some corroborating testimony from unpreju- 
diced observers ; and, in view of this, it seems 
not amiss to recall here the substance of a 
paragraph, which at one time fluttered from 
newspaper to newspaper, recording the fact 
that a millionnaire from South America had 
taken a position as driver of a street-car in 
New York for the purpose, as it was expressed, 
of “seeing life.” It is evident that this in- 
dividual merited, in the highest degree, that 
characterization which we bestow upon all 
foreigners who have the grace to discover and 
set forth our native and hidden merits, name- 
ly, that of being “intelligent.” Why he 
should have taken his station at that end of 
the car, to occupy which would compel him 
to turn his back upon the swarming life with- 
in, is, I confess, a puzzling question. But it 
may be that he had not, at the time of the 
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newspaper - report, grasped with sufficient ! ly proceed in the daytime; and it may be. 


clearness the, at bottom, vigorously original 
idea with which he had become possessed, as 
to the value of the horse-car, considered in 
the character of a stand-point for the easy 
and profitable contemplation of human exist- 
ence. To speak plainly, he had put the cart 
before the horse; but, possessing at the start 
so correct an intuition as marked his choice 
of a profession, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that he speedily rectified his mistake, 
and exchanged positions with the conductor. 
There is, however, one point in this connec- 
tion, which it would have been most instrue- 
tive to have had enlightened; and this is the 
question, whether he exercised his peripatet- 
ic function by day, or by night? The solu- 
tion would determine very decidedly our esti- 
mate of the millionnaire’s perceptive powers. 
A general impression seems to prevail to the 
effect that “life” is turned on with the gas, 
and that one cannot really make a business 
of seeing it until after nightfall. Wisdom 
there may be in this owl's view of things; 
but it should not be allowed to ignore the 
other half of the truth, which, in reality, be- 
ing exposed to the broad glare of daylight, 
would hardly seem to need pointing out. But 
the inscriptions of truth, it may be said in 
passing, possess so strange a phosphores- 
cence, a radiance so evanescent, that they are 
often actually more difficult to read when il- 
luminated by the bleaching sunlight, than if 
seen palpitating through the dark in ethereal 
luminosity. A legislative body, for instance, 
holds an investigation upon serious charges 
of corruption preferred against certain of its 
members; and, at the first lurid glimmer of 
these charges, every one feels very sure that 
there is some truth in them. But, as soon as 
the encircling mystery is torn from the culpa- 
ble secrets of the offenders, and, despite the 
grave evidence offered against them, the light 
of truth begins to fail; and people are less 
persuaded of the possibility of the supposed 
enormities, when they see them taking their 
position calmly among the other accredited 
facts upon which daylight rests. Perhaps 
there is an instinctive feeling that guilt, even 
though discovered, should not be allowed to 
take on too substantial a form, or become too 
noticeable a part of the order of things. At 
all events, the crime or dishonor investigated 
crumbles away as we drag it to the light, and 
presently we are aware of the accused sena- 
tors journeying home to their friends, by 
whom they are received with feasting, and 
with speeches, and resolutions of confidence. 
There must have been a truth somewhere in 
this matter, and once we thought we had 
caught its gleam; but the more it was illus- 
trated, the less distinct it became. Perhaps 
it is through some connection with this prin- 
ciple that we are disposed to neglect the 
sights of day, and to lavish undue honor upon 
the world of gas-light. At night, too, men are 
more at their ease, the business of the day 
being concluded ; and, annoying as it may be 
to some of us, it is undoubtedly the case that 
idlers are sometimes far more apt to make 
valuable observations of life than those who 
are most earnestly busy. And, besides, the 
humid mantle of the night serves to cloak 
rather more wickedness than may convenient- 








But we are going astray from the matter im- 
mediately under notice. I know not how the 
horse-car should have led us to these abstract 
speculations, unless, indeed, the mania for in- 
troducing this peculiar kind of conveyance 
have caused the construction of a car-track 
into dream-land itself. But, should that be the 
case, it is very certain that the railroad will 
not prove a profitable one; there are too few 
of us bound in that direction at present. It 
is not thither that I would have led the reader, 
either. Let us, therefore, return to one of the 
more familiar routes of every-day activity. 

It may, I think, be truly held that no 
other public conveyance unites in its tran- 
sient populace so many variant or opposing 
elements as the street-car. The omnibus we 
inherit from Europe, and it still retains among 
us something of the exclusiveness of the feudal 
society. The mass of the people have not as 
yet succeeded in sealing the perilous steps at 
the end of the omnibus, leading to the hon- 
ored seclusion of its interior, where the upper 
ten—or, to speak more accurately, dozen— 
still hold sway. Nor has our original hetero- 
geneously - hospitable car of the steam - rail- 
roads maintained with such completeness the 
promiscuity of republicanism as does the 
low-browed, jingling, insidious car of the 
tramways. This, indeed, remains probably 
the most perfect symbol of our national life, 
in its entirety—a life in which sweltering 
wretchedness freely elbows the smooth coat 
of prosperity; « life that is overcrowded and 
hurried, yet which always has room for new 
comers; and in which, finally, every one, 
after enduring his due portion of squeezing 
and shoving, of toe-treading* and fraternal 
fisticuffs, somehow attains his end, goes from 
one point to another, and drops off unnoticed 
at last into quietness. Let us therefore enter 
together one of these plebeian carriages, and 
see for ourselves how much of interest it 
bears with it, as it glides from pole to pole 
of our long septentrional city between the 
rivers. The unincorporate fancy, indeed, may 
travel in such a conveyance with an case not 
as yet possible to the veritable man; but, for 
the sake of making the picture vivider, let us 
imagine ourselves bodily present in the street, 
and hailing one of the fateful cars we know 
so well, flying upon its fixed iron course. By 
a still stronger stretch of the imagination, 
too, we will suppose that the driver becomes 
cognizant of the frantic significance of ges- 
ticulation which we have set in motion, in 
order to attract his attention; or that the 
conductor, instead of staring gloomily into 
the interior of his trap at the victims there 
imprisoned, or gazing toward any other 
equally unprofitable quarter of space, haply 
casts his unsympathetic eye upon ourselves, 
and, with dignified languor, makes shift to 
pull his mandatory bell. But should the ef- 
fort to conceive of so favorable a situation 
prove beyond the reader’s power, we may as- 
sume the steeled resolution of the experienced 
traveller, and, boldly advancing upon the fly- 
ing chariot, fling ourselves upon the platform- 
step at the rear, at the same time grasping 
the iron side-rail, and so at once attach our- 
selves to the number of the doomed company 
already within its interior. 
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Fortunately, there is not as yet any over- | 


plus of passengers, and we find seats without 
difficulty. Presently, however, the process 
of filling up begins. Suddenly, as the car 
glides on, a head looms up outside of the op- 
posite windows, and, so soon us the end of 
the car comes ona line with the supporter 
of the head, the entire figure, emerging into 
view, transfers itself instantaneously, with 
erect, decided motion, from the plane of the 
street to that of the platform. Farther on, 
we are hailed by ladies, who use a becoming 
and leisurely ceremoniousness in making their 
way over the muddy street to our unswerving 
carriage. In fact, it soon grows curious to 
witness the different modes of mounting and 
entry, in one and another of the slowly-gath- 
ered multitude, that before long finds itself 
huddled within the limited space of the roll- 
ing edifice. Observation reveals that, the 
more room there is unoccupied, the more diffi- 
cult to please is the average passenger. On 
entering, he feels a natural disposition, not 
always, of course, acceded to, which leads 
him to stalk over the rustling straw or wooden 
grating placed in the bottom of the vehicle, 





| 
| 


until he reaches some point of the forward | 


half, rather than to drop tamely down upon 


the first of the tarnished cushions in the line. | 


At first, he seats himself carelessly, perhaps. 
But, unless he have within his pocket the 
means of providing himself the nerve-strain- 
ing and unsteady employment of reading, or, 
unless he be of singularly phlegmatic and 
unambitious temper, the odds are greatly on 
the side of his conceiving a speedy discon- 
tent with his first position, and seeking a 
change. It may be he will find that, in his 
first precipitation, he had neglected to choose 
the sunny side of the little ambulatory sa- 
loon, and that the morning light consequently 
slants unpleasantly into his eyes, where he 
now sits. Happy he who discovers this little 
necessity, upon which to prop the mere idle 
inclination of his vagrant nature, desirous of 
new things by reason of the more abundant 
opportunity for change. 


Should he be with- | 


out this pretext, he must inevitably fall back | 
with smooth, pale face, having little more 


upon the luxurious desire of possession, 
which overcomes him on his observing what he 
had not previously noticed, viz., that one of 
the four corner-seats is still vacant; or, in 
default of this, he must, so far as may be 
seen, coax himself into some paltry theory 
that it will be better to move a little in this or 
that direction, in order to avoid the various 
shiftings which he foresees will come with the 
coming crowd.‘ A serious question here 
arises as to the prejudicial results of such 
vacillation upon the moral nature of the pas- 
senger. Of course, if he have committed 
some indubitably-grave error in the selection 
of the first seat, it is but reasonable that he 
should correct this. But, otherwise, any 
gravitation toward what must be mainly an 
imaginary bettering of condition must mili- 
tate against the intrinsic force and indomi- 
table fibre of the will. In this view, the 
clever wedging and mortising now practised 
with the pliant public of the cars must be 
looked upon as an inestimable benefit, com- 
pelling us as it does to retain whatever pre- 
carious hold we may have upon the flying 
structure, with resolute conservatism, and to 





yield only to the stern necessity (if, in so 
grave a matter, a light trifling with double 
meanings be admissible) which from time to 
time impels the caked crowd of humanity 
forward through the tubular extent of the 
car. For, indeed, it were little better than a 
revolt against the decree of Fate, were we to 
counsel, or attempt to practise, any resistance 
to that well-known mandate, “Pass forward 
alittle, there!” We area people of progress ; 
and any thing that assumes the attitude of 
advance—it matters little in what direction— 
is apt to command a certain tolerance, if not 
respect, from us, which it would be unwise 
and perhaps dangerous to combat. But, if 
this argument be not cogent, we may perhaps 
persuade ourselves that, after all, some good 
may come from the trampling and shoving 
we undergo at the hands—and feet—of our 
fellows, at least in that this is indispensable 
to the acquisition of their company. And 
what a society is that! There are many, 
doubtless, who would willingly forego the 
motley and miraculous fellowship, as well as 


the accompanying indignities to their per- ! 


sons from the press of passengers; but let 
us not rank ourselves among those weak 
souls—rather taking the temporary embar- 
rassment of an uncomfortable ride for what 
it is worth to us in the permanent pleasure 
of present observation and reminiscence in 
the future. 

I do not profess to find any very definite 
human histories in the floating phenomena 
of the horse-car. Sometimes, indeed, it may 
be interesting to trace from a man’s complex- 
ion, physiognomy, attire, and whatever other 
personal details, his particular specialty of 
occupation. But it is not at all worth while 
to torture ourselves in the effort to extract a 
conclusion of this sort from every one whose 
face strikes, attracts, or repels us. For my- 
self, I find it the greater pleasure merely to 
catch, by means of a heightened sensibility 
of receptiveness, the general meanings, with 
special deflections of character, projected into 
notice by the forms of features of my tempo- 
rary neighbors. Yonder is 2 young man, 


definition of character than a summer cloud, 
who sits in the corner, contentedly munching 
pea-nuts—the supply of this cheap fruit being 
continually renewed from a large, shiftless 
pocket in his gray sack-coat. He wears a low, 
round hat of soft felt; and a connection at 
once establishes itself in the mind between 
that hat and the colorless face, between the 
face and the pea-nuts. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how this young man, being what he is 
and where he is, could conveniently do any 
thing else than eat pea-nuts. But that is 
enough. I do not want to know any thing 
further about him. He has furnished me 
with a sensation; he is enveloped in a mys- 
terious charm of unanalyzed cause and effect ; 
and too close an inquiry into his origin and 
aims would fatally disturb that enchanted 
atmosphere. Whoever you are, reading this, 
I am sure you have experienced sensations 
of this kind, even although you may not have 
recorded their passage. Daily life—the con- 
tact with a hundred strangers—would become 
insupportable if the constant concussion of 
event, and the entrance of these multitudi- 


| 
| 








nous foreign personalities into our own per- 
sonal spheres, were not softened and con- 
cealed by some such little disguise of won- 
der and inexplicableness. What a state we 
should be in if we knew all about everybody! 
In a street-car this draping and indistinct dis- 
position of other beings becomes more than 
ever important. There are few places in 
which we may more easily than here suc- 
cumb to an intense disgust of our fellows, 
At moments it is positively appalling to per- 
ceive how ugly and commonplace most of us 
are. On the other hand, if we succeed in 
throwing ourselves open to the -manifold ir 
radiations of the people about us without 
squeamishness, there is no more inspiring 
companionhood for a while than that which is 
found in the common street-car. Assemble a 
few heterogeneous beings, in fancy, about you, 
and observe with me their effects. 

Close to us here, for example, is a pudgy 
little woman, dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, with a voluminous black veil, thrown back 
over her bonnet. <A face of exceptional stu- 
pidity, however, reveals itself amid this im- 
pending gloom of mournful symbolism. Its 
nose is imperial Roman in shape, and the 
cheeks have donned a color sufficiently ap- 
proaching purple to befit the classic dignity 
of the nose. Beside her sits a tall, pale man, 
wearing black gloves too large for him, and 
whose brown whiskers, though clinging abun- 
dantly about the meagreness of his jaws, 
somehow look as if they oppressed and harmed 
him. On our other hand are, first, a rosy man 
of middle age, a beautiful example of mellif- 
luous mediocrity, comfortably but not freshly 
clothed, and who, without any assignable rea- 
son, I imagine must be a member of the ma- 
sonic order, and, beyond him, a woman witha 
market-basket, who looks as if she had been 
created by a sudden mingling of greasy es- 
sences from the butcher-shop and market. 
Opposite, we are attracted by a young man 
dressed in tweed, and wearing a Scotch cap, 
with a little boy clad in the same way. A 
fragment of their mutual talk reveals that 
they have been making a little naturalist’s 
excursion together, and the young father has, 
apparently, grown all the younger, in leading 
his boy a step nearer to maturity. The large- 
limbed laborer there, a little farther off, is 
easy to understand. He sits heavily behind a 
blue apron, tied at the waist and coming up 
over his chest. His hands are huge, and the 
thick fingers, flattened at the ends, as if with 
much holding of boards in position ; for it is 
evident that he is a carpenter. He is going 
now to his early dinner, no doubt; but his 
faculties seem to have been stiffened into one 
attitude, as his body is apt to be, with con- 
tinuous leaning over the work-bench, and he 
preserves a stolid, unexpectant expression. It 
is by no means unintelligent; but it is as if 
all the operations of life had for him settled 
themselves into a certain similarity with the 
planing of wood. I have an impression that 
he will saw his way through his dinner with 
those solid teeth, now invisible behind the firm 
lips, very much as he would sever a four-inch 
joist. 

All this we take in with the merest raD- 
dom glance around us. You see we have not 
solved anybody’s problem, nor tried to pro 
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ject impossible romances about them. But 
there they all are before us ; and we know very 
well that each has some story attached to him 
or her which could not fail to interest us. The 
essence of this is concentrated in their faces, 
and breathes out upon us a delicate, intel- 
lectual aroma, which at times becomes stimu- 
lating in a high degree, and, as I have said, 
inspiring. I have often felt a certain inde- 
scribable strength poured into me from the 
contemplation of my companions in a horse- 
ear. All at once these passive figures seem 
to have directed the currents of their being 
into mine; they have become tributary to 
me. I am possessed with the individuality 
of each, and their various traits mingle in the 
sense of a pervasive humanity, which wells 
up within me. For the time being I appear 
to myself to hold a strange, subtle sway over 
these creatures—all the more irresistible that 
it is not acknowledged by them; and at such 
times nothing seems simpler than to mix and 
mould these forceful elements at my will— 
make and unmake characters, and weave 
them into some most vital tale or drama. 
This is the glory of crowds. This is what we 
all feel, in greater or less degree, when ex- 
cited by the spectacle of a multitude of men 
gathered in one place. Perhaps we have not 
always named it to ourselves; but something 
similar to this it must be. Yet, if rich and 
rousing in the extreme, this genial and mighty 
effusion of humanity is also one of the most 
uncertain and vanishing influences. Scarcely 
do we feel its kindling breath on the cheek 
ere it is gone again. If its effect upon us 
culminate in a shout or hurrah, that utterance 
is almost enough to scare away the ethereal 
genius evolved from the great mass of bone 
and blood in which we recognize brethren. 
One is not always content with so vague 
and fleeting an effluence as this; it is cer- 
tainly hardly less pleasurable to find our- 
selves led naturally to the tracing out of 
some little poetic web-work of fancy which 
forms itself about a particular individual rid- 
ing with us, What could be better than the 
pleasure of encountering in a horse-car one 
night, on returning from a theatre, the very 
man whom we had seen, not long before, ma- 
nipulating a violoncello in the orchestra? It 
was a surprise to behold one of those indi- 
viduals so peculiarly associated with the stage, 
who, an hour since, had drawn his bow across 
our nerves in the most thrilling manner at 
that part of the play which required the ad- 
ditional mystery of slow music, now quietly 
journeying homeward in the same car with 
ourselves. Hitherto seeing the musicians 
swallowed up by the little door under the 
stage, like the string of sausages so greedily 
devoured by pictures in pantomimes, I had 
not in the least concerned myself with the 
subsequent course of their lives. But now, 
the violoncellist, previously so far aloof, 
brought his dry old face and short gray hair, 
and large gray mustache, directly next to my 
own person, and went home with me, utterly 
unconscious of the knowledge I had of him. 
Moreover, after operating on our nerves as 
before described, he had had a supper—a fact 
fully attested by the powerful odor of a very 
bad cigar, which he brought with him, and 
also by the loud sounds occasionally emitted 





from within his jaws, by the contact of the 
tongue and teeth. This latter performance I 
should scarcely have relished in a familiar 
companion, be he never so fair a fiddler; but 
in this case it gave me unaffected enjoyment. 
I was glad that the old fellow could afford a 
small luxury of this kind, and should have 
been loath to curtail the reminiscent mood of 
his tongue. He was a German; and, there 
was no doubt, at least in my mind, that he 
had come hither to seek a field for genius un- 
recognized at home, and had found that he 
must content himself with scraping music of 
the cheapest sort from the strings of his in- 
strument instead of stripping boughs of laurel 
for his hair, and take up with the glow of a 
bad cigar instead of the warm fires of youth- 
ful aspiration. Well, well—he passed away, 
like the rest, into the night, and never have I 
seen him since. Why have I given any time 
to the recalling of him? Yet it is even thus 
that we love to chat of those who have gone 
from us into other regions, and whom we 
shall not see here again. They sat with us a 
while—they rode, they walked with us; we 
reached together the point of their departure, 
and then they left us rolling on alone. 

The stranger to the horse-car would per- 
haps form no very exalted opinion as to the 
tone of its society from the picture here pre- 
sented. But, of course, there are many much 
more suave and superior figures to be found 
therein than some of those I have sketched. 
Respectability, however, is so complete, so 
satisfied with itself, that it is hard for an idle 
scribbler to add any thing to it. The pen 
which has scratched its way through the fore- 
going rough tangle would fail of the finer fin- 
ish requisite to reproduce the polish of the 
more elaborate beings whom it has avoided. 
Perhaps, if we writers were a little more re- 
spectable, and the respectable people a little 
more unfettered and fantastic, we should come 
to a compromise between us somewhere. Yet, 
after all, it is just as well as it is, for the re- 
spectable portion of mankind would abhor 
the thought of seeing itself bandied about in 
literature; and literature is, apparently, as 
much averse to incorporating them in its 
fabrics. But there is variety enough in the 
occupants of the horse-car, you think, to have 
made more entertainment than has been of- 
fered. Indeed, every age of man is repre- 
sented here; and I might, if disposed for 
cynical talk, call your attention to the grim 
contrast between that grizzly old man looking 
out on us through his blurred glasses, over a 
matted, yellow-white beard, and shadowed by 
a low hat, apparently significative of a long 
life’s failure—the contrast between his aspect 
and that of the soggy baby, dandled by the 
mother next tohim. Iam inclined to agree 
with him, in what is no doubt his opinion, 
that babies are an imposition upon the travel- 
ling-public. On long journeys there should 
certainly be provided, with every train of cars, 
one especially made sdcred to these darling 
beginnings of men and women, in which car 
they would be screened from the contamina- 
tions of the rough world, and also find oppor- 
tunity to develop unrestrictedly their growing 
lungs. The prevalence of babies in horse- 
cars, as well as in those drawn by steam, is 
surprising. Since the understanding has 





arisen that no male, however obdurate in other 
cases, must retain his seat when a woman 
freighted with a child in arms appears, it is 
very likely that mothers find it convenient to 
take their infants out in horse-cars rather 
than in other ways. But, avaunt such no- 
tions! We have allowed our gray and glow- 
ering cynic, over there, to carry us too far 
with him in his surly meditation. It would 
have been wiser, perhaps, had we chosen, in- 
stead of participating in his thoughts, to in- 
troduce to you one or two of those young 
ladies opposite. But why not be satisfied 
with their rustling, silken murmurs, and the 
jaunty hats, all grasses and flowers, fit for 
covering to a trio of hamadryads, just wooed 
from their woods by a burst of sunshine? 
Take my advice, and do not attempt to pene- 
trate those smooth, bisgue cheeks of theirs, 
or to sound the depths of their laughing eyes. 
They have little else in them than fairness of 
face and general exterior at present, and noth- 
ing could be more disillusioning than to make 
actual acquaintance with them, even were 
that possible. But, as I live, I know her; I 
mean that one who has just come in, and who 
is standing. I am going to give her my seat. 
Have the kindness to direct your gaze in 
other directions, my friend; for, in a trice, 
she will be sitting next you. I know you will 
not willingly overhear any of the pretty non- 
sense I shall be obliged to talk with her. But 
I am growing absurd. Who is foolish enough 
to suppose that any thing like love-making 
could ever go on in a horse-car? Yet the 
contrary is hardly a safe assumption. How 
many a man may have listened unconsciously 
to a premonition of his marriage-bells, in jog- 
ging on his way, to the sound of the horse- 
car’s jangling, beside some fair saint not yet 
thought of as a wife! Alas, too, that uncon- 
cerned tinkling in front of the car may have 
preluded the knell of sudden death. Yes, this 
chariot is a favorite vehicle of Fate. One of 
the highest distinctions of our society has 
been conferred upon it: it has been made the 
scene of a murder. I myself once witnessed 
something nearly enough approaching this to 
supply the actual experience of such a scene 
—so far as it need be supplied—while jour- 
neying, at evening, in one of the cars plying 
on an avenue of minor numerical value. A 
large and brutal man, an Irishman in appear- 
ance, rushing suddenly in from the rear-plat- 
form, made a thrust with his powerful fist at 
an inoffensive negro sitting opposite me, The 
negro dodged, and the assailant’s fist crashed 
through the window-pane. For an instant 
there was a pause. The black man, breath- 
less and fearful, with dilated eyes that did not 
reveal either recognition or denial of the 
other’s right to anger, sat motionless; and 
his enemy, baffled in the first blow, stood over 
him in surprised uncertainty. The passengers 
were few, but there was an instinctive crowd- 
ing away among them toward the corners. 
But, before the situation passed out of this 
passivity, the conductor entered, and assisted 
the disturber hastily to the door. Discon- 
certed by his first failure, he submitted; but 
it was not a pleasure to think of what might 
have ensued had the sensation of having suc- 
cessfully attacked his victim once brought its 
superadded rage to the ruffian’s assistance. 
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But how much secret crime and woe as 
well must there be burdening these cars that 
ehafe the rails at every hour of the day, well- 
nigh—at midnight and at morning? But this 
is a cheerless reflection, truly. To be carried 
along the first stretch toward a future bridal, 
or other similar event of a happy nature, at 
the expense of only half a dozen cents, would 
not, perhaps, be an unprofitable transaction. { 
But to purchase passage, even at this small 
cost, on what may at any moment prove to be 
our funeral-car, is by no means so satisfactory 
an achievement. And the ride in which the 
patient reader has allowed his fancy to ac- 
company mine, so far, seems hardly destined 
to any very joyous issue. Our conveyance 
has already brought us to a most melancholy 
turn of thought, and I am suspicious of its 
final destination, seeing that it has pursued 
altogether a vety rambling track, without 
bringing us to any apparent goal. I, for one, 
however, am determined to avoid whatever ill 
it has in store for us by the simple expedient 
of abandoning this equipage of fancy with all 
possible speed. Come, out!—let us out! Or 
will you stay, and ride a little farther, near 
the pretty damsel? Have it your own way;° 
I am off. Curious chance !—Here is an old 
shoe, lying in the mud, just where I have dis- 
mounted. I have a great mind to fling it after 
you, as you glide away out of sight. 
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THE TOWN OF SAMANA. 


TT HE representatives of the Samana Bay 
; Company, who are now upon San Domin- 
go island, are at length free to commence the 
great pioneering business which they have un- 
dertaken. Samana is now their own, with all 
the requisite formalities. The cession has been 
voted by the people, ratified by the Senate, and 
publicly proclaimed by President Baez. And 
the most astonishing feature of the whole 
matter is, its extraordinary popularity with 
the Dominicans. It actually called out the 
largest affirmative vote on record; nor can I | 
doubt the assertions of many of the leading | 
citizens of the capital, who have done me the | 
honor to converse on the subject, that there 
is not a province in the whole island which is 
not jealous of Samana, the least and poorest 
of them all. The man must be blind indeed 
who does not foresee what great fortunes are 
before this new company, which is predes- | 
tined from its birth to rival the Honorable John 
Company of England; the latter, from a be- 
ginning as obscure, rose to a height of power | 
unexampled in any history, and, unfortunate- 
ly, in my opinion, identified the fortunes of | 
its country with its own. Through what seas | 
of blood, through what frenzied passages of 
fraud and villany, through what forgeries, 
through breaking of solemn oaths, 
through what disregard of every tie that 
binds humanity, John Company came to be | 
the proud master of the whole of India, from | 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and the passes | 
of Afghanistan, the world is not ignorant. It | 
may be the solemn vengeance of Heaven that 
has identified the possession of India with | 








what 


the greatness of England. The diadem won 
through such a torrent of crimes bids fair to 


cate the town of Samana. 
diversity of opinion in the minds of the di- 
rectors at New York, owing to the multiplicity 
of reports with which they had been favored. 
They have now decided to build the future 
seat of empire on the heights west of the 
present town of Santa Barbara, the former 
capital of the province of Samana. 
tle burgh of about two thousand five hundred | 
inhabitants is situated in the very centre of | 
an inner bay within the great bay of Samana. 

The latter, it must be remembered, is thirty | 
miles long and twelve miles broad, and at its 
mouth is very wide. 
mana town skirt the northern shores, which 
display all that wonderful luxuriance of vege- 
tation which made Columbus exclaim, when 
he first beheld it, “ Truly these are the gates 
of paradise, and we approach the seats of 
everlasting joy!” The mountains rise in un- | 
dulating ridges, pile over pile, and their crests 
are boldly, defiantly serrated. 
blackened base, upon which the breakers beat 
| in masses of white foam, and with a low musi- 
cal roaring, like the pulsing of some Titanic 
monster, up to the topmost crest of all, there 
is not an inch of barren ground. All is richly 
verdant. 
and there above the forest-line, and near the 
patches of bananas, which dot the lower 
slopes, one catches glimpses of tall columnar 
| stems, but, for the most part, nothing stands 
out in distinct individuality. 
alone rounded masses of foliage, in which 
there is such an abundant variety of tints 
that my pen despairs of rendering them. As 
the steamer wends her way through the placid 
waters, green as emerald, new slopes, new 


be the cause of her decadence, perhaps of her 
ultimate ruin. It is not so with the Samana 
Bay Company, and the crown which the fu- 
ture is forging for them will be unstained 
with blood—untarnished by the acrid breath 
of remorse. That, sooner or later, they will 
absorb the whole island,-no one who is ac- 
quainted with history can for a moment doubt. 
But—-and there is much virtue in this but— 
it iswith this hope and expectation that the 
Dominicans have ceded Samana. Their first 
prayer in the morning, their last prayer at 
night, is for annexation; and when they are 
joined to Samana, as sooner or later they 
must be, it will be with all the ecstasy of the 
young bride of legitimate espousal, not with 
the frenzy, the hatred, and despair of those 
Sabine weddings which John Company cele- 
brated with the Punjab, the Deccan, the Car- 
natic, Oude, Rohilcund, and a long black list 
of others. And through the arching of the 
future years the sanguine prophet can discern 
the coming in of Cuba and of Porto Rico, and 
even of Jamaica, until every golden isle in 
this azure sea shall be gathered into one glo- 
rious aigrette, and placed in trembling radi- 
ance on the brow of Columbia. Other na- 
tions have taught us the futility of conquests 
of the sword, and the bitterness of ruling by 
the gyve and manacle. It shall be the glory 
of the Anglo-American, now that he has en- 
tered upon this path, to show that nations can 
be conquered by love and governed by jus- 


tice. 


The first work of the commissioners, 
Messrs. Halsey and Samuels, has been to lo- 
There was some 


Vessels destined for Sa- 


But from the 


Trees of wondrous size rise here 


The eye seizes 


crests appear, of ever-varying shapes, but 
constant charm. Close to the water-line the 
palms uprear their feathery branches crowned 
with nuts, and wave soft salutations to their 
coming lords. Fair birds of brilliant plum- 
age dart from tree to tree, their feathers blaz- 
ing in the sun. High from the wave translu- 
cent leap the fish in frightened shoals pursued 
by finny foes, while overhead, with flapping, 
eager wings and outstretched beak the peli- 
can his watch maintains, then darts like arrow 
down, and in his pouch secures the silvery 
prey. Narrows the bay, and on the left the 
isle of Levantados opens on the sight, and 
crowned with palms, low on the water, sits 
and dreams of coming greatness. Far beyond, 
a chain of rocks and islets guards the bay— 
where Santa Barbara crouches neath the hills 
—that rise in solemn majesty of height, and 
form a mighty girdle round the town. 

I must break into a new paragraph, for, 
unconsciously, I have been writing in blank 
verse. The influences of the place are very 
strong in that direction ; and it is, of all the 
regions in the world, the one fittest for the 
honey-moon. Only think of it, ye brides of 
the winter months—think of wandering with 
the beloved one along a desert beach, whose 
murmuring waves make music in your hearts 





This lit- | 


—think of gathering ferns upon mountain- 
slopes virgin to your tread, of descending 
into grottos, where human foot has never 
pressed, of bathing in cave-surrounded pools, 
sacred to yourselves alone. And all this with 
the thermometer fixed at eighty, while other 
unfortunate wedded ones are travelling through 
snows, and fogs, and bitter frosts, and trying 
very, very hard, like Dickens’s “ marchioness,” 
with her water and orange-peel, to think they 
are enjoying themselves! Tom Moore was, I 
believe, in the West Indies, though never in 
Samana ; but it was surely with reference to 
this place that he wrote: 
**O love in such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security combine ; 


Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou art indeed a god divine!” 


In fact, to put it in my baldest prose, Sa- 


mana is such a country and such a climate 


that every Tom becomes a real Paul, and every 
Maude a true Virginia. The town of Samana 
will be some time in building, though the site 
has been at last definitely fixed for the west- 
ern. heights, that look down upon the bay. 


| Here, at the extreme end, the hotel is build- 


ing, as fast as the three American carpen- 


| ters and their Dominican subordinates can 


work. It will be a long wooden structure of 
one story, with broad verandas on every side. 
It is at a considerable elevation; and I have 
never been up there at any time without en- 
countering a most delicious breeze. The view 
on every side is most noble, whether the gazer 
turns toward the mountains or faces the little 
bay of Santa Barbara, or regards the great ex- 
panse of waters of Samana Bay, with the distant 
view of the mountains, that rise with a purple 
glow from the rim of the horizon. Nestled in 
a break in the long range is the town of Sava- 


; na la Mar, in former times the hiding-place 


of the desperate pirates that infested these 
waters. From this point beyond the hills the 
land stretches into wide plains, surnamed by 
the Spanish Jos Zanos, which reach to the city 
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of Santo Domingo, in the far south of the 
island, 

At present we are forced to domicile our- 
selves in the town of Santa Barbara, which 
would be unwholesome if the climate would 
permit it; for the lazy wretches of inhabitants 
have permitted the waters of two or three lit- 
tle streams to form a marsh, where a botanist 
would find more pleasure than can we the 
pioneers of civilization. It is a very little 
marsh, very easily controiled, and will very 
soon disappear. At present it is a pleasant 
place enough for those who love the plants 
that grow in such places. There is a some- 
thing with a blue flower, not unlike our own 
forget-me-not, and a marsh-bean with a thick, 
yellow flower, and a creeping vine with a pale- 
purple cup, like a convolvulus. The bridges 
over tife streamlets are excessively primitive. 
A simple narrow plank suffices the Santa Bar- 
barians, and the women cross with great dex- 
terity, balancing themselves gracefully with 
their bundles of linen on their heads as they 
go to do their daily washing. The efforts of 
us civilizers to go over, the tottering steps and 
the frenzied attempts at using a sun-umbrella 
as a balancing-pole, contrast disadvantageous- 
ly; but we shall soon arrange these things 
better, by collecting all the waters of the va- 


rious streams into one, and making a reser- 


voir of its sweet, pure fluid. The houses of 
Santa Barbara are arranged in three irregu- 


lar streets, parallel with the sea, the outer- | 


most being built in piles upon the verge. 
Many new structures of brick and adobe and 
wood are rising up, and there is evidently a 
spirit of enterprise and industry awakened 
which, wisely directed by the company, will 
soon transform the face of things. Alas for 


Puerto Plata, which is the chief commer- | 


cial centre of the island! It has nowa live- 


ly business without a port; but it will soon | 
be without both, which will somewhat aston- | 


ish the Dominican Government, They levy 
on all imports an ad-valorem duty averaging 
forty per cent., and an export duty of about 
fifteen. Samana is a free port, and by open- 
ing up the Vega Real, as the Spanish have 
named the valley of the Yuna, will take away 
all of this. For the fiscal year of 1872 the 
Dominican Government drew forty per cent. 
upon six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
of imports, and about one-third of that sum 
from the exports. This will next year be re- 
duced to the merest trifle; for not only is the 
impost considerable, but the legal machinery 


involves stamps of the most costly kind. Upon | 


a brig which has just cleared from Samana 


with mahogany and other valuable woods the | 


stamps amounted to more than one hundred 


dollars, though the tonnage was only two hun- | 


dred and fifty. There are other petty exac- 
tions peculiar to the Dominican Government 
which, in Samana, have ceased forever. To 
the merchants engaged in traffic in these 


waters this recommendation is so very great 


that very soon the whole commerce of the 
island will centre here. Whether the Presi- 
dent will be quite satisfied with his fifteen 
thousand dollars a year in exchange for the 
revenues of his republic remains to be seen. 
There are, however, so many ways in which 
he and all the principal men of the place can 
profit by the new order of things that it will 


! just amount to this: everybody will become 
rich, and the government will become poor. 
There will come debt after debt, until at last 
annexation will be a positive necessity. 

Our accommodations in Santa Barbara par- 
| take greatly of the Barbarian character. There 
are no beds, every one sleeping in a ham- 
mock. The food is not bad, but it is cooked 
with a stern devotion to garlic, red pepper, 
and cocoa-nut oil, which is somewhat distress- 
ing to unsophisticated palates. I am board- 
ing with a native at a very exorbitant rate, 
and my breakfasts and dinners have great- 
ly amazed me. I had a spiny lobster yester- 
day, the variety called by the French la lan- 
gouste, and which is esteemed by gourmands 
as superior to the homard. It was so trans- 
mogrified in appearance that I thought at 
first the dish was the cabbage of the palm, 
but on tasting I discovered its molluscous 
character.. Roast pork, with garlic, is consid- 
ered delicious here, and kid, with the same 
inevitable flavor, a morsel fit for the gods. 
Fried plantains are, of course, the staple, and 
to please the American there was a dish of 
dried peas stewed with vegetables of a squashy 
nature, but of unknown nomenclature. The 
fish is abundant here and excellent, and I will 
frankly own that their style of cooking it is 
not repugnant to me by any means. There 
| are things which garlic dves not spoil; and it 
| would be bigotry to object to them, but the 
indiscriminate use of this very powerful sea- 
soner is barbaric indeed. Eggs they cook in 
all the ingenious ways which Latin nations 
possess, but there is no milk, though goats 





abound; and the coffee, like coffee every- | 





where, is sometimes very good, often very | 


| poor. 
can cuisine is the exquisite bread, made in 
fanciful rolls, and of the best American flour. 


bird’s wing, and yet is extremely wholesome 
| and nutritious, which cannot be said of Ameri- 
| can light bread. There is not much fruit in 
the town, though there is a great variety, but 
the demand exceeds the supply, and the price 
is infamously extortionate. These poor Santa 
Barbarians ave overwhelmed at the harvest 


gine that they will always get the price that we 
pay with so much anger now. I made it my 
business to explain to a young woman who 
sold me three oranges for five cents that I 
could bring oranges at that rate from the end 
| of the world. She smiled derisively, but, I 


It is as light as the falling feather from a | 


of coin that is spread before them, and ima- | 


trust, will find out her folly in a few short | 


| months, since we have already three Ameri- | 


| fruit-raising. 
Rovotpne E. GarczyNsk1. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREPARING FOR THE HUNT. 


(See page 592.) 


HE glimpse of far Western life given in 
this sketch is in all its details accurate 
to the facts. The artist, Mr. Carey, was 
| long a resident on the frontier, and is thus 
| enabled to delineate phases of that eminently- 

picturesque life with trustworthy fidelity. 


cans who have settled in Samana and gone to | 


The picture is one that needs little explana- 
tion. To those fond of wild sports it is highly 
relishing in all its details; one can but wish 
he were there to enjoy the high canter, the 
hot excitement of the chase, and the glories 
of the successful result. We find grouped in 
the picture the friendly Indian, the half-breed 
boy, the sturdy pioneer—the three types 
of those who make up the population of the 
border. The guns in the foreground, it will 
be noted, have leather covers—an article al- 
ways found protecting these weapons when 
not in active use. All the other details of 
the suggestive and interesting picture the 
reader will understand without a “ chorus.” 


HAULING RED-WOOD, CALIFOR- 
NIA MOUNTAINS. 


(See page 608.) 


Tue gigantic trees of California are prop- 
erly recorded among the wonders of the world. 
The natural laws which are supposed to gov- 
ern the growth of forests, are apparently vio- 
lated in the production of such heaven-as- 
piring vegetation. The “Sentinels,” with 
their tops far above the cross of St. Peter’s 
or the crowning-sienes of the highest pyra- 
mid, were lifted up to their preéminence by 
some law as exceptional as are their sky- 
reaching tendencies. A tree, popularly 
known in California as the red-wood, and 
only inferior in its elevatiqn to the “Sen- 
tinels,” grows in vast forests upon the moun- 
tain-sides of the Coast Range. This tree is 
never found beyond the atmospheric influence 
of the sea-coast; similar to the live-oak of 


The redeeming virtue of the Domini- | Louisiana, it is dependent for its vitality 


| upon the ocean-air. 


Its ordinary altitude 
is two hundred and fifty feet. It commences 
branching about one hundred feet from the 
ground, and affords the chopper a half-score 
of logs ten feet in length, free from knots or 
blemishes. Its wood is bright red, which 
color improves under the influence of the at- 
mosphere. The grain is straight, and so 
easily split that experts with an ax have been 
known, by one blow, to shatter a limb twenty 
feet in length. In durability it is superior to 
the pine and cypress, and for all practical 
purposes is pronounced the most valuable 
tree of the “ Golden State.” 

There is something very imposing in the 
labor of the wood-choppers and ox-teams 
when engaged in working up the red-wood 
for useful purposes. The chopper is in his 
element. The axe he wields, at every well- 
directed blow, sinks to the helve in the woody 
mass, and, by a few hours’ work, the growth 
of centuries is cut away at its foundation; 
then, trembling at its top, as if sensible of 
the pang of death, it falls headlong to the 
earth, shattering all intervening objects into 
splinters, and with thundering crash burying 
itself in the virgin soil. 

Then follows the responsive labor of fash- 
ioning these vegetable wrecks into masses, mi- 
nute enough for the patient oxen to haul from 
the mountain-sides to the valleys below, where 
the saw-mill completes the varied work, that 
makes the “red-wood” forests the boon of 
the frontiersman, and the foundation of great 
commercial enterprises on the Pacific coast. 
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A PUBLIC DINNER IN ENG- 
LAND. 





VERY pleasant thing is a dinner—a 
dinner among friends, well served, easi- 
ly digested, where you are well waited upon, 
where there is no fuss. An impromptu din- 
ner of a dozen is not bad, when the table is 
well arranged, and every one gets what he 
wants. But public dinners are nuisances; 
and the greatest of all nuisances, to my mind, 
is a public dinner in that greatest of all din- 
ner-giving countries, England. I wonder how 
many invitations to be “trotted out” at a 
public dinner poor Mr. Gladstone receives, 
let’s say, in the course of a week, in the Lon- 
don season? I wonder how many times the 
good-natured Duke of Cambridge has put on 
lis dress-coat, and his blue ribbon of the Gar- 
ter, thinking the while, “Now I’m in again 
for another twinge of my old enemy;” and 
has gone off to say the same stale things 
about the army, with an inward conscious- 
ness, as its commander-in-chief, that the Army 
of Great Britain would fare ever so much bet- 
ter if it would not insist on being returned 
thanks for six days out of the seven in after- 
dinner speeches at London taverns ? 
be too inquisitive, I wonder, also, how many 
after-dinner speeches the unctuous Bishop of 
Winchester, whilom Sam Oxon, has made 
which have afterward entailed upon his lord- 
ship piles of correspondence of an angry, not 
to say retributive, character with conscien- 
tious but wrangling English church-folk? If 
I were curious on such matters, I would desire 
to be informed how often it has occurred that 
a public dinner and an after-dinner speech 
have been made subjects for discussion—for 
any discussion—at a meeting of a cabinet 
council in Downing Street. 

I was once told by a very worthy man, an 
ex-Lord-Mayor of London (when the circum- 
stances occurred he was actually lord-mayor), 
that it was a very serious matter to get his 
guests together to a big Mansion-House din- 
ner—the old birds were so shy. 

One day, it doesn’t matter when, that very 
excellent gentleman and large-hearted king, 
Leopold of the Belgians, was thrown upon his 
hands. That is to say, King Leopold was in 
London. The city, for its credit, must enter- 
tain. The city had ever been famous for its 
entertainment of kings. It would be a cruel 
outrage upon its reputation to allow a mon- 
arch to depart out of England without having 
first tasted thick turtle, and clear at the cost 
of the city of London. The Common Council 
would make good the cost, be what it may; 
that point was settled. But who on earth 
would support the chair? Aldermen might 
be had for the asking. Ex-lord-mayors there 
were, in moderation. Dukes, and lords, and 
bishops, and judges, might be had at a day’s 
notice. But when a king sat down to dine— 
The court was at Windsor; the dinner was 
for the day after the morrow; the king could 
only promise to dine with the city on the day 
mentioned, and on no other. The lord-mayor 
was in a quandary. What was to be done? 
Would the Prince of Wales come? Happy 
thought—go and ask him. Now, when this 





Not to ; 











thought occurred, the great city’s chief magis- 
trate was between the sheets; he was think- 
ing the matter quietly over in bed. He 
jumped up (mind, I am faithfully chronicling 
events as they were told to me), rang for his 
shaving-water, sent off for a cab, dispatched a 


messenger in it to the Great Western Railway | 


to secure a special train, and, in something 
less than an hour, he, good man, was being 
swooped along, at the rate of forty-five good 
miles an hour, in the direction of Windsor. 

And the worthy chief magistrate was soon 
at the castle. Was the Prince of Wales there ? 
He was taking a morning-walk, on the terrace, 
with an equerry. Would he grant the Lord- 
Mayor of London an interview ? Most assured- 
ly he would, right willingly. 

“ Good-morning, my lord-mayor,” said the 
prince; “ what is it possible for me to do for 
you?” 

“Your royal highness, his majesty the 
King of the Belgians has very graciously 
consented to dine with the city. The city 
deputes me, sir, to ask if you will do the citi- 
zens of London the very high honor of dining 
with them on that occasion also.” 

The prince smiled (I was told). “ Well, 
Mr. Mayor, my engagements are heavy; but I 
shall have great pleasure in paying my re- 
spects to his majesty, my cousin. Go and see 
my brother Edinburgh, and ask him.” 





And the lord-mayor did so see the Duke | 


of Edinburgh, and did ask him, and he ac- 
cepted the city’s invitation, too. 

“What an enormous success!” thought 
the city’s representative; “I wonder if the 
Duke of Cambridge could be persuaded to 
come ?” 

Back whirled the train to London, and 
soon the duke’s mansion in Piccadilly was 
reached. Was the duke at home? He was, 
but he was in bed with the gout. Would he 
receive a message from the Lord-Mayor of 


| London? Unquestionably he would. The in- 


vitation was sent up. The answer was sent 
down: “His royal highness very much re- 
gretted to say that illness would prevent his 
accepting the city of London’s very generous 
hospitality.” 

Now, I was told all this by a one-time 
Lord-Mayor of London, and I shall never for- 
get the extreme look of satisfaction he be- 
trayed when, at the end of his narrative, he 
said to me, “ But the duke came, though!” 

The lord-mayor had bagged all his birds. 
He was a very cautious old sportsman. He 
had got a king, and he knew what was meant 
by etiquette, and he bagged both his princes, 
and a royal duke. Now, I don’t wish to fly at 
conclusions; but it strikes me that, had the 
royal birds got scent of the dinner, they would 
have sought cover and fled. This is merely a 
matter of pure personal conjecture, of course ; 
but, knowing what public dinners in Engiand 
usually are, it would be safe to infer that only 
extreme good-nature— But I am committing 
myself. 

In England every thing resolves itself into 
eating and drinking. The election of a lord- 
mayor, the resignation of an incompetent tail- 
way official, the celebration of a doubtful 
political victory, the laying the foundation- 
stone of a home for inebriates, the gathering 
in funds for a hospital for decayed gentlewom- 





en, the birth of a newspaper, the centenary 
of a newspaper, the death of a newspaper, the 
formation of a limited liability company to 
promote the supply of pure butter—all these 
offer a curious similarity in the mode in which 
they are celebrated. A day is fixed, stew- 
ards are appointed, the price per ticket (in- 
cluding wine) is determined upon, the whole 
is advertised in the papers. Say the dinner 
is to take place at a tavern in the city of Lon- 
don, and the event is the anniversary of the 
foundation of some hospital. It's a wet day 
in April, and you bolt off in a damp cab, in a 
thin dress-coat, and, if you are wise, with 
your worst hat, and second-best umbrella. 
You arrive, in due course, at a dingy, smoke- 
dried, brick building, with a portico supported 
by dirty-looking Corinthian columns. To get 
to the entrance-hall you have to mount a flight 
of slippery, well-worn steps covered with slimy 
mud, and to pass through a lane of filthy news 
boys, supported by a skirmishing party of 
London pickpockets. When you get up- 
stairs, having first deposited your overcoat, 
hat, and umbrella, with a man who farms the 
“cloak-room for guests” from the proprietors 
of the tavern, you find yourself in a cold ante- 
room, with no one whom you know, and with 
a lot of people who are amusing themselves 
with looking at their boots, blowing their 
noses, and readjusting their neck-ties. By- 
and-by dinner is announced, and you make a 
grab, of course, at the first chair that comes 
handy, and correspondingly, as a matter of 
course, you are turned out by a more honora- 
ble man, in the person of a “ steward,” with a 
blue wand, who has paid his ten guineas, 
whereas you have only paid your one. Un- 
der the care of an attenuated green-grocer, 
in a very seedy dress-coat, and exceedingly 
dirty white tie, not to say excessively long- 
fingered soiled white Lisle-thread gloves, you 
are appointed to a seat next a man whom you 
had specially singled out from among the rest 
as the man of all others you should least like 
to sit next. There is no help for it, and you 
are compelled to accept the situation. Then 
the attenuated vender of green stuffs asks, in 
a husky voice: ‘“* What you'll please to take?” 
You select Julienne soup as the least likely to 
disagree with you, and are brought a mixture 
of lukewarm water and fat with lumps of raw 
carrot floating about in it. Moreover, the 
thumb of your waiter’s glove having got into 
the mess, you get a flavor of old glove with 
the first spoonful. A glass of powerful sherry 
washes the taste out of your mouth, and pre- 
pares you for a piece of cold fried sole. This 
is followed by tough fowl, passable beef, wa- 
tery vegetables, very “high” game, and un- 
ripe Stilton cheese. Then, by the time you 
are perfectly wretched, and your waiter has 
smeared your face three times with the greasy 
finger of his glove, the whole end of your 
table is startled by an explosion of voice. An 
awful man, with a pair of leathery lungs, shouts 
from behind the high-backed chair of the 
president of the festival: “My lords and gen- 
tlemen, will you please to charge your glasses ?” 
The effects of this explosion at your end of 
the table having worn off, you look around, 
and attempt to reach the decanter. Another 
awful explosion of voice: “ My lords and gen- 
tlemen, please silence for the chair.” Then 
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you throw yourself back in your chair, and 
eatch a glimpse of a little man, with a very 
red face, and a crimson ribbon across his 
chest, and a squeaky voice, and a very stiff 
white cravat that threatens to choke the voice 
each time it squeaks, standing upon a sort of 
raised platform, in front of a huge, stiff-backed 
chair. The little man places the two forefin- 
gers of both his hands very deliberately upon 
the table, and proceeds to say, with equal de- 
liberation, that it is one of the proudest privi- 
zges of his position to propose the health of 
her majesty the queen. ‘“ The queen is a good 
queen” (the man whom you least wished to 
sit next, being exceedingly loyal under the in- 
fluence of port, here smacks you familiarly on 
the shoulder, and ventures the observation, 
“The hearl is a doosed fine speaker when he 
likes”); she has ruled England truly and 
well; she is a pattern to her sex, and soon, 
and soon—” Then, when the shrill voice has 
ceased to squeak, the explosive voice breaks 
forth again; and, wiren the explosive voice 
has done speaking, the shrill voice begins. 
You are told by the chairman that the Prince 
of Wales has been ill, but is very much him- 
self again; that the Princess of Wales is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and is more popular than 
ever; that the House of Lords is a very valu- 
able institution, much more valuable than 
most people think for; that the House of 
Commons is a popular assembly, and is the 
exponent of the will of the people; that the 
army has done its duty nobly by the country, 
and will do so again; that the navy has done, 
and will do, ditto; and then you are quiet, for 
a moment or two, while the little man is un- 
loosening his cravat, and adjusting his crim- 
son order, and gathering fresh strength for 
the toast of the evening, which is, “ Prosperity 
to this most noble institution.” Directly 
“tution” has got out from the mouth of the 
chairman, each member of the assembly forth- 
with seizes a fruit-knife, or finger-glass, or 
any thing handy, and proceeds to rap it with 
all his might upon the table—very enthusias- 
tic gentlemen rap their knives upon dessert- 
plates — and there is a fearful din, amid 
which you catch sight of the lips of the speak- 
er forming vaguely a “ When I tell you, my 
lords and gentlemen ;” then, not caring in the 
least about the noble institution in question, 
having been persuaded into going to the din- 
ner simply to oblige a bore whom you see 
looking very hot and red to the right of the 
chairman, you proceed to move noiselessly 
away to get a quiet smoke, and then go off 
home. But the man whom you least enjoy to 
sit next is equal to the occasion: “ We ain’t 
’ad Mr. Sec’etary’s report yet. You ain’t go- 
ing to be off before the bisness of the even- 
ing’s got through, are you?” Not having 
been at a public dinner in England before, you 
express your unwillingness to go off, of course, 
under such circumstances, and your very 
great obligations to the unpleasant man for 
reminding you of your duty. Then a gentle- 
man is at your elbow who has taken the least 
too much wine: “What shall I have the 
pleasure—” 

“T beg pardon,” you say. 

“What may I place your name down 
for?” 

“Ob, well” —(just at this particular mo- 











ment your man chimes in, “Do the thing | 
’andsome”)—“ oh, well,” you repeat, “I’m | 
sure I hadn’t the least idea—” Then, seeing | 
you’re getting into a mess, and every one’s | 
staring at you, you flounder out of the diffi- | 
culty by producing your purse, which contains 
nothing but a five-pound note. “ Would you 
have the kindness to change—” 

“ My dear sir, the institution is very much 
in need of outside help just now; mayn’t I 
have the honor—”’ 

There is no help for it; the five-pound 
note goes, and all the satisfaction you get for 
giving it is being told by the gentleman col- 
lecting that the noble chairman has just given 
twenty times as much, and by your communi- 
cative, unpleasant friend, “Better make it 


guineas.” 

Then there is‘a lull in the conversation, 
and the little man with the crimson order 
calls upon “our worthy secretary” to read 
the list of subscriptions; whereat every gen- 
tleman present seizes his fruit-knife and fin- 
ger-glass again, and does all in his power to 





indent the mahogany table. 

“The Right Honorable the Earl of Dee- 
side, one hundred guineas!” (the latter with 
great emphasis); rap, rap, rap, ad /ibitum. 
“Mr. Alderman Foozle, fifty guineas;” rap, 
rap, rap. “His serene highness the Grand- 
duke of Tagleblatt-Sigmaringen, twenty guin- 
eas” (here there is tremendous applause). 

And so it goes on; “raps” are given in 
proportion to the amount of an individual’s 
subscription, applause is given in proportion | 
to his dignity. When all is over, you rush 
for the cloak-room, and, after being levied . 
upon to the extent of sixpence, get out into 
the slush and mud, firmly resolved never to | 
attend a public dinner in England again. 

I commenced this article with an anecdote. 
I volunteered an opinion upon the statements 
contained in that anecdote. I have now to 
ask you, good reader, if you see any reason 
for my changing the conclusions to which I 
arrived upon hearing the story of my friend 
the ex-Lord-Mayor of London ? 


Cuartes E. Pascor, | 





MADAME LA TOUR. 


AN ARCADIAN SKETCH. 


|S quan! is full of notable instances and 
. examples of the bravery, heroism, and 
extraordinary fortitude displayed by eminent 
women in times when indomitable persever- 
ance and pluck were requisite to stir up the 
waning martial spirit in the breasts of dispir- 
ited warriors. Boadicea marshalled on the 
bloody plain her hosts of trampled Iceni, and 
in her chariot essayed to drive back the stur- 
dy and overwhelming legions of mighty Rome, 
and break their closed ranks; but the effort | 
failed at the decisive moment. Chivalrous | 
France lay bleeding on the sward, and the 
dauphin’s scattered troops shrank from en- 
gaging the advancing enemy, when, like a 
bright star rising in the blue vault of heaven, 
a simple-minded peasant-girl clothed her frail 
form in the glittering panoply of war, sprang 
into the yielding saddle, bore proudly aloft 
the shattered flag of her country, restored the 
drooping enthusiasm in the hearts of the sol- | 


| eight guns, and fifty men. 


diery, and beat back the enemy from the 
gates of sunny France. This was Joan of 
Arc; and, as we proceed through the long 
line of illustrious women, famous for their 
deeds of prowess, and for their endurance 
while exposed to every hardship, the names 
of Madame Roland, the Maid of Saragossa, 
Marie Antoinette, Scotland’s Mary, and Brit- 
ain’s Florence Nightingale, emblazon the gold- 
en page of history. Eugénie of France, too, 
displayed marvellous resources of mind and 
wondrous courage in her trying moments. 
These great names live in history, and repose 
in all hearts; but there yet remains a name, 
almost unmentioned, forgotten, who once 
played upon this earth no inconspicuous part. 
Over two centuries have rolled away since ill- 
fated, noble Madame La Tour did honor to 
herself and her country in repelling the sacri- 
legious hand of the ruthless invader of her 
territory. 

In a brief memoir of this lady, it is scarce. 
ly necessary or desirable to give a complete 
history of the struggle between the English 
and French in America, though she certainly 
was a prominent participant in the events as 
they unfolded themselves. The story of the 


| war between these two nations is told in well- 
| measured poetic prose by the master histori- 


an, Francis Parkman. Those who feel an in- 
terest in the earlier history of the French and 
the English occupation in America, cannot 
find a more interesting or more correct ac- 
count than is to be found in the admirable 
volumes of this able and eloquent writer—the 
American Macaulay, who possesses to an em- 
inent degree all the salient and brilliant points 
of the great essayist, the vigor and power of 
Hallam, and the concise terseness of Anthony 


| Froude, combined. 


Madame La Tour was of Huguenot ex- 
traction, and wife of the celebrated Charles 
La Tour, a diplomat of great ability. He 


| it was who sailed to Boston in 1642 in the 


Clement, interviewed Governor Winthrop, and 
secured the cordial assistance of the honest 
New-Englanders. He returned home to the 
defense of the fort which bears his name in 
command of a squadron of four vessels, thirty- 
He further en- 
listed, before leaving, one hundred soldiers; 
reached his destination in a few days, put the 
besiegers of his domain to ignominious flight, 
captured the entire fleet of the foe, and se- 
cured a rich booty of furs, provisions, and 
armaments of war. His opponent, D’Aulnay, 
escaped to France, and succeeded in collect- 
ing additional forces for the destruction of 
his enemy. Through some chicanery on the 
one side, and a misunderstanding on the 
other, La Tour, being estranged from his 


| country, became the ally of the English. He 


immediately dispatched his wife to Europe to 
obtain needed supplies for his fort. She ar- 
rived there, made the requisite contracts, and 
then, chartering a vessel in London, set sail for 


| St. John, New Brunswick. The master of the 


ship, one Bailey, or Baley, made a trading- 
voyage up the St. Lawrence, instead of fulfil- 
ling his contract, and going to St. John direct. 
He was, therefore, delayed several months. 
Madame La Tour was a passenger on board 
this craft, and was very nearly captured by 
one of D’Aulnay’s cruisers, which overhauled 
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the ship; but she was safely concealed in the 
hold, and so escaped. On arriving in Boston, 
this indomitable woman entered an action 
against Baley for detention, and obtained a 
verdict of two thousand pounds sterling. 
With this money she effected the charter of 
three ships, loaded them with supplies, and 
sailed for Fort La Tour,.which she reached in 
the declining autumn days of 1644. 

In 1645 Charles La Tour left his fort gar- 
risoned by only fifty-four men, under the 
guardianship of his wife. Seizing his oppor- 
tunity, D’Aulnay attacked the fort with a 
vessel of great magnitude. Before doing so, 
however, he captured a trader laden with sup- 
plies for the fort; his prisoners he ill-treated 
most barbarously, and set them down on a 
desolate island, scantily provisioned and 
scarcely clothed. Then he turned toward 
the almost defenceless fort under charge of a 
woman and a bare handful of men. He an- 
ticipated an easy victory, and began speculat- 
ing rashly upon the result of the approaching 
engagement. He neared his prey, and the 
surrounding hills awoke with the echo as his 
heavy guns thundered against the walls of 
the structure. Thrice the fort shook as if 
convulsed ; but the little garrison triumphant- 
ly answered with equal force the invader’s 
cry. Impatient for the end to come, D’Aul- 
nay ventured too near, and his craft received 
such a murderous cannonade that, to save his 
ship from sinking, he had to seek shelter be- 
hind a bluff, now called Negro-town Point. 
In this siege he lost twenty men killed and 
thirteen wounded. His chagrin at being 
beaten by a woman was greater to him than 
the defeat under any other circumstances; 
he instantly resolved upon revenge, and took 
an oath to accomplish the downfall of her- 
self and husband. Upon the return of La 
Tour the fort was strengthened, and was ren- 
dered almost impregnable. 

In April, 1647, two years after the first 
siege, La Tour being again absent on busi- 
ness, D’Aulnay, with an immense force, sur- 
prised the little garrison and attacked the 
fort vigorously from the land-side. Madame 
La Tour arose equal to the occasion. Ev- 
erywhere was her voice heard counselling 
and encouraging the soldiers within the fort. 
Where danger lurked most imminent she 
was to be found, displaying a degree of per- 
sonal bravery rarely achieved in any history. 
She loaded muskets for the soldiers and cared 
for the wounded and the dying. Three days 
the host of D’Aulnay had kept up a furious 
fire on the fort, and many of his men had 
laid down their lives on each day ere the sun 
vanished in the clouds. On Easter Sunday, 
the fourth day of the siege, a Swiss sentry 
was bribed by D’Aulnay, and the besieged 
were betrayed into the hands of the besiegers. 
When the alarm was given, the enemy were 
scaling the walls. Again was the voice of the 
intrepid woman heard above the din encour- 
aging her men to beat back the foe. She rallied, 
entreated, and then led them herself against 
D’Aulnay and his myrmidons. He, fearing a 
second repulse, offered at once terms of an 
honorable capitulation, which, after some con- 
sideration, and wishing to save the lives of 
those brave ones who upheld her standard so 
nobly and so devotedly, she accepted, and the 





garrison surrendered. D’Aulnay assumed 
possession of the fort and looked about him 
for the soldiers who had so long and so 
bravely defied him. He saw but a mere hand- 
ful of men, however. ‘ Where are the rest?” 
he asked. 

“These are all, sir,” said the commander. 

“What!” cried the furious D’Aulnay. 
Rage and- mortification got completely the 
better of him. His anger knew no bounds, 


and he instantly ordered the brave fellows to | 


prepare for immediate execution. One man 
purchased his own life for a terrible price. 
He had to hang the rest of them. It was a 
hideous sight—those men swinging from the 
heights, with the mournful wind sadly singing 
a low requiem. This ignominious deed was 
even covered with greater ignominy when he 
forced Madame La Tor to witness the exe- 
eution of her companions, those who had 
shared so long her varying fortunes. She 
stood pale and bloodless beneath the grin- 
ning, ghastly instrument of death; her slen- 
der neck held a hempen cord around it. 
Her wandering eyes sickened at the awful 
sight, and her ears trembled as the death- 
shrieks fell upon the listless air. In the 
midst of dire misfortunes, suffering under the 
harrowing horrors of war, her unequalled cour- 
age had ever been uppermost. She had been 
equal to the calamities which war produces ; 
but this inhuman act, this torturing exhibi- 
tion, completely broke her down. Her heart 
wept for the suspended dead, and she prayed, 
entreated the heartless D’Aulnay to dispatch 
her. Before the executions were over she 
had fainted and fallen, but no loving eyes 
looked into her face, no stalwart arms bore 
her up from the earth. There she lay till the 
bloody deeds were done, the jest of the rude 
soldiery and their ruder leader. 

In a few days after this terrible spectacle, 
unequalled since the days of the monster Jef- 
freys, Madame La Tour drooped and died like 
a tender flower cut off by the changing sea- 
sons. She left behind to mourn a loving hus- 
band and one child, which was afterward sent 
to France. Her death marks an epoch in the 
history of Acadie. Rarely have there been 
displayed so much heroism in war, affection 
and fidelity in peace. She was one woman 
in a thousand. Tender and true, with a kind 
heart, a noble, impulsive generosity, she was 
at the same time possessed of indomitable 
courage, rare perseverance, and unexampled 
tact. 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHAR- 
ITY. 


ERY few men would recognize their 

own name after it had been filtered 
through three or four of the daily papers. 
So, when the announcement recently went 
the rounds of the press that “ Mr. John Hip- 
kins,” “ John Hoppin,” “‘ John Hopkens,” had 
given two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to charitable uses in the city of Balti- 
more, it was but the usual garnering of news- 
paper fame. As the above sum is but a part 
of the munificent gift of Mr. Johns Hopkins, 
and as the whole amount is the largest pri- 
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vate benefaction ever dedicated to charitable 
uses in the United States or abroad, it be- 
comes one of those’ noteworthy events des- 
tined to live in perpetual remembrance, and 
to keep the memory of Mr. Hopkins green 
with those of Peabody, Josiah Mason, and 
Stephen Girard. Though little is heard of 
him now—so quietly, and after the unosten- 
tatious fashion of his Quaker ancestry, has 
this good act been done—yet, as he himself 
is reported to have dryly said, he will be a 
great man after he is dead. 

Johns Hopkins, like all the men who give 
most liberally, is the maker of his own for- 
tune, now estimated at from six to seven 
million dollars. In fact, nobody knows how 
much he is worth; and, if he knows exactly 
himself, he is not the man to proclaim it, 
One thing is undoubted. He is to-day the 
wealthiest man in the city of Baltimore. 

He was born in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, in 1795. Upon the mother’s side, 
he is connected with the well-known Janney 
family, the purest Quaker stock of the Qua- 
ker county of Loudon, Virginia. His early 
advantages of education were good, but not 
brilliant; and when seventeen he entered in- 
to the wholesale grocery business, having as 
a partner Benjamin P. Moore, the firm being 
Hopkins & Moore. Through his energy, un- 
flagging activity, and perseverance, the firm 
prospered. The whole Virginia Valley was 
open to him through his relations and their 
connections, and it was not long before a fair 
share of the trade of the neighboring States 
of the West was acquired. In a few years 
a firm which began business with no money 
capital whatever, became the rival of the old- 
est and most successful houses in Baltimore. 
For twenty-five years it maintained the high- 
est standing. Then Mr. Hopkins retired and 
devoted his time and his capital to specu- 
lation in the open market. No man was 
shrewder, more long-headed, more cautious 
where caution was necessary, or more adven- 
turous when the probable profit seemed to 
justify the risk. He was elected and still 
holds the office of president of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Baltimore. In point of fact, 
he is the bank. Mr. Hopkins has, also, al- 
ways been the firm friend of that great work 
of internal improvement, the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. He is one of the board of 
directors, and chairman of the important 
committee of finance. He has contributed 
in various ways most materially to the suc- 
cess of the board. With the exception of 
the city of Baltmore, he holds the largest 
amount of stock under single control. So 
great, indeed, was his confidence in the fu- 
ture of the road that, in 1857, when the Bal- 
timore and Ohio became seriously embarrassed 
on account of the monetary troubles of the 
country, he generously came forward of his 
own will, and by indorsing the bonds of the 
company pledged his private fortune to save 
its credit. 

The man who could thus uphold a power- 
ful railroad corporation must be a monetary 
power. This Johns Hopkins is. He started 
in life, it is said, with the determination to 
acquire a modest fortune of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and retire and live at his 


ease. The golden stream kept rolling in to 
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his feet, however, and the early dream of so ! Monument, Wolfe, and Jefferson Streets. The 


small a competence unfolded itself into an 
unmistakable waking resolve to die the rich- 


est man in Maryland. Side by side with this | be expended upon them annually. 


grew and strengthened another resolution. 
He had long taken an absorbing interest in 
the increase in trade and growth in archi- 
tectural adornment of the city of Baltimore. 
Part of his large means had always been in- 
vested in rebuilding, for business purposes, 
blocks of warehouses and stores, large, capa- 
cious, and convenient, where before stood 
dark, low, and uncomfortable structures, suf- 
ficient for the wants of a former generation, 
but totally inadequate to the needs of the 
present. This affection for the city grew 
with .his years, and finally ripened into the 
grand scheme of benevolence which has no 
parallel. He is a bachelor. His only rela- 
tions are his nephews, for whom he has liber- 
ally provided. The city, then, he has made 
his heir. To it, and its poor, and sick, and ig- 
norant, he has dedicated his immense wealth, 
and he is now engaged in preparing the out- 
lines of his wishes, and in maturing and fill- 
ing up the details of his plans, 

Two institutions, which are, however, but 
part of an (at present) unfinished whole, are 
known to have been founded. The property 
has been deeded to trustees, and the trusts 
declared. The magnificent estate of Clifton, 
just on the eastern suburbs of the city, and 
containing four hundred acres, is to be the 
site of a university, endowed with probably 
three million dollars. Clifton is the finest 
private property in the neighborhood of Bal- 
timore. It lies between two main thorough- 
fares, the Harford and Belair roads, and 
pounds on both. It is already parked out, 
and is prepared, with but little change, to be- 
come the free pleasure-ground it is ultimately 
to be, by winding paths and wooded slopes, 
tree-dotted meadows, exotic evergreens almost 
unsurpassed anywhere in the United States in 
size and symmetry, and vast ranges of con- 
servatories filled with rarest flowers. In the 
midst of such surroundings will stand the 
buildings of the university, within the design 
of which is included a Law, Medical, Classi- 
eal, and Agricultural School. Around the 
border of the grounds, dwellings of a better 
class are to be erected, facing inward, with 
gardens in front, so as to prevent any un- 
sightly encompassing. So great is the faith 
of some of the wealthiest citizens in the 
prospective value of property in this neigh- 
borhood arising from the founding of the uni- 
versity, that the contiguous lands are being 
rapidly bought, and even now an impetus is 
given to the property of the city in this hith- 
erto almost-neglected direction. 

Following out the same broad scheme, and 
in furtherance of its object, Mr. Hopkins 
bought, a short time ago, the high and ample 
grounds upon which the present Maryland 
Hospital for the Insane stands. It is one of 
the best situations for pureness of air and 
general healthfulness, in the neighborhood of 
a city famous for its rolling ground and breezy 
hills. It is some eight hundred feet above 
tide-water and dominates the city. The view 
down the Patapsco is extremely fine. The 
tract now comprises thirteen acres of land 
within the city limits, bounded by Broadway, 








buildings will be commenced in the spring of 
1874, and one hundred thousand dollars will 
When 
completed they will be able to receive four 
hundred patients, and under the trust addi- 
tional accommodation will be provided when 
in future it may become necessary. Ulti- 
mately the hospital is designed, under liberal 
and wise management, to compare favorably 
with the celebrated ones of England and 
France, which have been the schools from 
whose wards have graduated many of the 
most famous of English and Continental phy- 
sicians and surgeons. The hospital and 
grounds will cost about one million dollars. 

Under the same trust, but with buildings 
to be placed on other ground, is embraced a 
colored orphan asylum, for the reception, 
maintenance, and education, of colored or- 
phan children. In regard to the support of 
this charity Mr. Hopkins says in his letter to 
the trustees. 

“In addition to the gift already made to 
you, of the thirteen acres of land in the city 
of Baltimore, upon which the hospital will be 
built, I have dedicated, to its support and to 
the payment of the annual sum provided to 
be paid for the support of the Orphans’ Home, 
property which you may safely estimate as 
worth to-day two million dollars, and from 
which your corporation will certainly receive 
a yearly revenue of one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, and which time and your 
diligent care will make more largely produc- 
tive.” 

To sum up, then, the intentions and benefit 
of this rare and excellent act of benevolence, 
we find that the uses declared at present are 
as follows: 

1. A university at Clifton, with a law, 
medical, classical, and agricultural schools; 
endowed with probably three million dollars. 
The valuable grounds upon which this is to 
stand have been deeded to trustees; but the 
plan in its fulness will not be carried out 
until after the death of Mr. Hopkins. 

2. A free hospital for four hundred pa- 
tients, complete in all its appointments and 
departments, for the reception and treatment 
of the indigent sick of Baltimore and its 
vicinities ; and, in special cases of casualty, 
for people of the State generally, without re- 
spect to age, sex, or color. 

3. A convalescent hospital, in a country 
neighborhood, within easy reach of the city, 
to which patients from the free hospital may 
be removed as soon as relieved of their mala- 
dies, and where they may completely recruit 
their strength and vigor before returning to 
their customary labors. 

4. An enclosure of the thirteen acres of 
the hospital as in part a free park to all who 
choose to enter it. A low stone-wall will sur- 
round it, surmounted by iron railings; and 
the grounds are to be graded, laid off into 
walks, and ornamented with trees and shrubs 
and parterres of flowers, with seats for rest, 
and sparkling fountains. 

5. In connection with the hospital a train- 
ing-school for nurses will be established, in 
accordance with the plans of that noblest of 
Englishwomen, Florence Nightingale. Such 
nurses are to be paid out of the trust-funds, 





and will be permitted, after becoming skilled 
in their duties, to exercise their profession 
wherever their services may be engaged 
among the general community. 

6. A home for colored orphans and for 
colored children having but one parent, and, 
in exceptional cases, for such colored chil- 
dren, not orphans, as may be in need of 
charity. This home is to be in the country, 
and is designed to accommodate about four 
hundred inmates, and to be enlarged when 
necessary. 

The hospital will form a part of the medi- 
cal school of the university at Clifton. 

Johns Hopkins is now seventy-eight years 
of age, a Quaker, plain in his dress, looking 
as he walks the streets more like a poor clerk 
on a salary of seven hundred dollars than a 
millionnaire ; of medium height and size, 
homely in feature, with the wrinkles and 
puckers of long devotion to business ; strict 
in all that relates to money, but not incapable 
of kindly actions — especially, it is said, to 
young men just entering the troubled and 
precarious arena of mercantile life. In addi- 
tion to his country-seat at Clifton already 
mentioned, he has a dwelling near the centre 
of the city, an old-fashioned, double, two- 
story brick house, situated on elevated ground 
at the head of Liberty Street, and having in 
front of it a solitary horse-chestnut tree. 
Here he lives when in town, essentially a soli- 
tary man, with no very near ties of kindred. 
In the day no signs of life are visible about 
the place; and at night it is but seldom that 
even a light is seen in any of the wide win- 


dows facing the street. 
J.C, CarpENtER. 
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iy within your crystal soul a question, 
Of the color of my passion, vexes ; 
If its unsought incense thrown around you, 
By excess, perplexes ; 
Know no worshipped saint I hold above you— 
Remember that I love you. 





If love’s perfumed air expands in blessing, 
But in moments when its sweets surround 
» you; 
If from its pervading presence parted, 
Questions still confound you ; 
Know that never doubts of mine disprove you— 
Remember that I love you. 


If you cannot answer all the fulness 
Of thé measure of my heart’s devotion , 
If your leaning toward me is but only 
A reflected motion ; 
Know, than worlds, even so, I’d rather move 
you— 
Remember that I love you. 


If your features, warmed by my caressing, 
Glow with a divine illumination, 

But to fade too soon in shades of silence, 
Stirred by no pulsation ; 

Know my soul refuses to reprove you— 

Remember that I love you. 


And there is a meaning in “I love you,” 
Stripped in later days of embryo guessing , 
As the autumn woods unveiled to sunshine 
Flame in heart-confessing ; 
Know in golden truth I do approve you— 
Remember that I Jove you, 
Mary B. Dopes. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals. 


THE NUPTIALS OF THE “SON OF 
HEAVEN.” 


HE present dynasty on the throne of 
China is Manchu,* and it is nearly two 
hundred years since a reigning emperor has 
been married, so that this event has caused 
great excitement, especially in the capital. 
The Manchu women have all large feet. It 
is against the law for a Manchu to marry a 
small-footed wife, hence no such deformity is 
ever seen within the palace, although the 
lesser wives of the mandarins are mostly 
small-footed women. There are in the palace 
about a thousand eunuchs, but not one of 
them is a Manchu; they are all Chinese, prin- 
cipally from the provinces of Shantung and 
Chi-li, and, although from the very lowest 
ranks in life, some of them become immense- 
ly rich, and wield a mighty influence in the 
court. The late marriage has been a most 
exciting time for them, for the slightest hitch 
in the arrangements would have cost the chief 
ones concerned their heads. Great prepara- 
tions have been going on for months, and 
presents and money pouring in from the eigh- 
teen provinces. It is said to have cost the 
country about five to six millions sterling, but 
a great deal of pressure was necessary to raise 
the amount; hence many seeds of dissatis- 
faction have been sown in the southern prov- 
inces, especially in the silk-growing districts. 
The 15th of October was the lucky day 
appointed by the astronomical board for the 
celebration of the marriage. The emperor 
having attained the advanced age of seven- 
teen years, it was considered about time he 
should assume the reins of government; but 
as a man in China only attains his majority 
when he gets married, hence the first step 
was to have this event solemnized. The em- 
press-mother and empress-dowager should 
naturally withdraw from all affairs of state, 
and retire to a part of the palace allotted to 
them to spend the rest of their days in peace, 
but for various reasons this custom was de- 
parted from in this instance. The empress- 
dowager is much beloved by the emperor and 
the other members of the court, and has been 
a wise and good counsellor in times past, but 
the empress-mother is reported to be a disso- 
lute woman with an ungovernable temper. 
Peking comprises three cities—the Chi- 
nese city, where business is chiefly carried 
on; the Tartar city, and the Imperial. In 
the centre of the latter is the palace, sur- 
rounded by a wall and moat. It covers an 
area of about a mile long by about a mile 
and a half broad, but the pleasure-grounds 
and entrances cover more than twice this 
space. The palace buildings are large, and 
roofed with yellow tiles, which is the imperial 
color, and in the sunlight gives a gorgeous ef- 
fect to the scene. The Manchus live princi- 
pally in the Tartar and imperial cities, and 
are considered the emperor’s body-guard. 
They are divided into eight banners, and the 
soldiers belonging to the different banners 
are distinguished by the color of the jackets 
they wear. They receive a small monthly al- 
lowance, and are not allowed to leave Peking 
without permission from the head of their 
banner; but, as in every thing else in China, 
this is the theory, but the practice is very 
different, for, under pretext of sickness or 





* The Manchus, or Mantchoos, are a Tungusian 
race, but their territory now forms a large division 
of the Chinese Empire. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury they invaded China and placed their leader's 
son upon the throne. Since that time the Manchu 
dynasty has continued to reign in China, and the 

nchu language has become the court and the of- 
ficial language. 








looking after his father’s grave, a man may be 
from home for years, provided he puts a sub- 
stitute in his place. They never enter into 
business ; in fact, an honest trade is despised 
by them as only fit for the Chinese to en- 
gage in. 

A few days previous to the date of the 
marriage the gates of the palace were orna- 
mented with festoons of green, yellow, blue, 
and red silk. This is the usual way of an- 
nouncing to the public that a marriage is go- 
ing to take place, and these decorations are 
allowed to hang for one day, but, in the case 
of the emperor, they were kept up for ten 
days. This ornament is composed of entire 
webs of silk, and is an expensive but tawdry 
affair. The same kind of festoons were put 
up over the gate-way of the residence of the 
bride. 

The emperor can only marry one of his 
subjects, and the choice must be made from 
one of the eight banners, which are divided 
into three upper and five lower. If one suit- 
able is not found in the three upper, there is 
no alternative but to come to the lower grades. 
Three years ago this selection took place ; the 
daughters of all the mandarins ranging from 
ten to seventeen years of age had to appear 
as candidates for the distinction. They went 
into the palace about twelve at night, and re- 
mained till dawn. They were examined by 
the empresses, and from each lot a few were 
selected to remain whom they considered su- 
perior in beauty and intelligence. 

This honor is far from being coveted by 
the parents. Indeed, all are very unwilling 
to give their daughters into this living grave, 
as they are never allowed to revisit their 
homes again, or to see their father or any 
male relatives. At stated periods, however, 
the mother and sisters of the empress are al- 
lowed to visit her, but the fate of the others 
is very uncertain. It may happen that they 
are selected and presented as concubines to 
the princes. In this emergency all kinds of 
pretexts were resorted to by the parents, who 
sent to say to the mandarin in charge of the 
affair that their daughters were deformed, or 
had some slight defect in hearing, and, there- 
fore, could not be suitable competitors for the 
honorable position of empress. 

When the choice was finally decided, the 
lady was removed in a yellow chair from the 
palace, where she had been for some time un- 
der the constant eye of the empress, to a 
large residence on the north of the city, spe- 
cially built for her accommodation, but which 
is to be given as a residence to the emperor’s 
only sister, now about to be married. The 
future empress’s mother was permitted to live 
with her, but her father was only allowed to 
pay daily visits. Six ladies of high rank were 
appointed by the emperor to visit the voung 
lady and invite her mother to a feast, while 
the princes and several high mandarins in- 
vited the father to a similar entertainment. 
Before partaking of the viands, wine was 
poured out, and the father prostrated him- 
self nine times, and the mother six times, 
which is the orthodox number for women. 
After the feast was over, the same ceremony 
was again repeated, and this may be called 
the betrothal. Some time after this two 
princes were appointed to carry the emperor’s 
letter to the bride, and to convey the presents 
usually given on such occasions. 

The procession was of the most imposing 
nature. The presents were carried on yellow 
pavilions draped with yellow brocaded satin; 
those containing the gifts of the empresses 
were carried on crimson poles, while those 
from the emperor were borne on yellow. The 
bearers wore crimson-silk robes, and to each 
pavilion there were eight men with relays. 
The presents consisted of two hundred taels 
of gold (a tael of gold is equal to five pounds 
sterling), ten thousand taels of silver (a tael 
of silver is equal to six shillings and three- 


| pence), a gold teacup, two silver teacups, two 
silver wash-basins, one thousand pieces of 
satin, twelve horses with red trappings, thir- 
ty-two with yellow, and forty white without 
saddles, twenty coats-of-mail. For the family 
use, one hundred taels of gold, five thousand 
taels of silver, a gold cup, two silver cups, 
one silver basin, five hundred pieces of silk, 
one thousand pieces of calico, six horses, one 
coat-of-mail, a bow and arrows, two embroid- 
ered robes, two gauze, two fur robes, twenty- 
two sable robes, and one yellow girdle. All 
relations of the imperial family wear yellow 
girdles. The street was lined off and guarded 
by soldiers, while barricades were put up at 
the ends of all the streets and lanes opening 
on the line of procession. On reaching the 
residence of the bride, the two princes in 
charge presented the gifts to the father and 
grandfather of the young lady, who received 
them kneeling, and prostrated themselves to 
the dust in token of their grateful ackuowl- 
edgment for the honor put on the family. 

The daughters of Manchus have no names 
given them, hence the empress is styled the 
daughter of A-lu-Toh. Her father had paid 
great attention to her education, so that, from 
a Chinese stand-point, she is considered quite 
an accomplished lady. She has a long face 
and high cheek-bones, but with such vivacity 
in her eyes that the Chinese say she has two 
pupils. The wife of Chounghow, the ambas- 
sador who lately visited Europe and America, 
was appointed lady-in-waiting, and also in- 
structress in the court etiquette. Besides the 
eunuchs, there are, for the purpose of waiting 
‘on the ladies of the court, young girls chosen 
for a term of ten years. On the emperor 
reaching the age of fourteen, two of these 
girls were given to him as concubines, or, as 
it was said, to wait on and amuse him. They 
will now take the position of secondary wives. 
In the harem, besides the empress there are 
six grades of wives. Three were taken into 
the palace in yellow carts, and by the back 
entrance, the day before his marriage, so as 
to be in readiness to receive and wait on the 
empress. One of these was aunt to the bride, 
and is described as very beautiful, but lacking 
in intelligence and education. 

Two days before the marriage, four of 
the highest mandarins were chosen by the 
emperor. One of them was sent to the tem- 
ple of heaven, one to the temple of earth, 
another to the public ancestral temple, and 
the fourth to his own private temple, to an- 
nounce to the deities the emperor's intention 
of getting married. 

The day previous to the marriage the im- 
perial seal and the gold tablet on which was 
inscribed the decree making her empress 
were placed in a yellow pavilion and carried 
in great state to the house of the bride, es- 
corted by about forty mandarins on horseback. 
The tablet was then delivered over to the 
eunuch in charge, who carried it to the apart- 
ments occupied by the bride and the ladies- 
in-waiting. A herald announced its approach, 
and the expectant empress came out to the 
door and received it kneeling. It was then 
placed on a table in the apartments, and, 
while she continued in that humble attitude, 
two of the ladies opened it and read the de- 
cree on the tablet in her hearing. It was 
then passed to the two ladies supporting her 
on her left, who placed it in her hands. She 
then raised it to the top of her head, thereby 
testifying her humble and grateful submis- 
sion, She then reverently passed it to the 
ladies on her right, who replaced it on the 
table in front of her, while she prostrated 
herself six times. While this important cere- 
mony was going on, her mother and other 
relatives were obliged to kneel outside the 
door of the apartment. This ceremony fin- 
ished, the eunuch returned the insignia (which 
is a piece of yellow silk on a red pole, and is 





always carried in state processions, and is in- 
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tended to represent the emperor) to the man- 
darin, who returned with it to the palace. 
On the day of the marriage the emperor went 
to prostrate himself before his mother and the 
empress-dowager, after which he took his 
seat in the reception-hall, and received the 
prostrations of the princes and mandarins 
from the highest to the lowest. The member 
of the astronomical board then announced 


that the fortunate moment had arrived for | 


the chair to leave the palace. 
then issued his decree to have it sent. It 
was about five in the afternoon when the pro- 
cession accompanying 
ace. 

The chair was the usual sedan, covered 
with handsome yellow brocaded satin, with 
crimson -silk tassels ornamenting the four 
corners, while the roof was gilded. It was 
carried by sixteen bearers dressed in the 
emperor’s livery, which is a crimson-silk robe 
with medallions in green, yellow, and white, 
black stockings and shoes. 
an incense-stick, walked by the chair so as 
to regulate the time for changing bearers. 
Two hundred and twenty-four men were en- 
gaged in carrying the chair alone, as they 
changed fourteen times. For weeks before, 
they were obliged to take the chair out and 
practise carrying it, so as to be able to glide 
smoothly along, a cup of water being placed 
inside the chair to show the progress they 
made in the art. 
flogging was administered. Each man re- 
ceived, as his reward for these onerous du- 
ties, two taels, or about thirteen shillings. 

Forty of the highest officers, including 


The emperor | 


the chair left the pal- | 


A man, carrying | 


If the water was spilt, a | 


Prince Kung and the fifth prince, joined in | 


the procession. Then followed twelve white 
horses with yellow trappings for the ladies in 
attendance to ride. After that came the usual 
paraphernalia of richly - embroidered satin 
umbrellas, fans, flags, rods, ete., one hundred 
and sixty horn lanterns hoisted on red poles, 
and ornamented with bats, flowers, and the 
character for happiness in the centre. Im- 
mediately before the chair came the imperial 
triple umbrella, which was composed of yel- 
low satin elaborately embroidered with drag- 
ons in gold and silver. The upper part of 
the stick was gilded, and had a peculiar bend, 
which denotes royalty. No sooner had this 
procession reached the bride’s house than 
preparations were made for her departure. 
The ladies in attendance first took out the 
gold tablet and seal and placed them in the 
pavilion. The astronomical officer had again 
the privilege of announcing that the lucky 


hour had arrived, which happened to be about | 


eleven at night. The bride was then invited 
to take her seat in the chair, her mother and 
female relations kneeling as she did so, while 
her father’s position was at the entrance-gate, 
where he also knelt as the chair passed along. 
Musicians also accompanied the cortége, but 
did not beguile the time by the usual melan- 
choly strains customary at marriage proces- 
sions, but carried their instruments wrapped 
up in yellow silk, and strapped on their backs. 
The procession returning was the same as the 
one going, with the exception of the tablet 
pavilion and the lighted candles, which gave 
a weird, eerie-looking appearance to the whole 
spectacle. 

Complete silence reigned in the streets, 


as every shop had to be shut, and no one was | 


allowed on the streets along the line. The 
stillness was occasionally broken by the 


tramp of horses carrying mandarins to see | 


that the streets were clear and the barricades 
kept rigidly closed. Each shopkeeper along 
the line was obliged to show his loyalty by 
hanging over the doorways a festoon of 
Turkey-red cloth, and keeping two red lan- 
terns supplied with lighted candles. All 


along the street, at about twenty feet apart, 
were 
lower 


lighted lanterns. Mandarins of the 
grade guarded the line, as well as the 





soldiers, but, when the chair bearing the em- 
press passed, they were expected to wheel 
about and present their backs, as being too 
mean to venture to gaze even on the chair. 
The relays of bearers lay resting themselves 
on the ground, or, as opportunity occurred, 
stealing into an opium-shop, or taking a quiet 
whiff to resuscitate their exhausted spirits. 
A great rush was made to be back to their 
post if the cry of an official was heard. One 
of the bearers received a flogging for having 
been caught napping. 

On arriving at the outer gate of the pal- 
ace, the bearers of the paraphernalia halted, 
the mandarins alighted from their horses, 
and, along with the pavilion and imperial 
umbrella, preceded the chair into the palace. 
After passing through seven gate-ways, they 
at last arrived at the imperial quarters. Two 
of the mandarins took out the tablet and seal 
and placed them in the apartment which is 
ealled the Hall where Heaven and Earth meet. 
They then withdrew, and, the dvors being 
closed, the ladies-in-waiting invited the em- 
press to alight. The tablet was then handed 
to the eunuch, who had been appointed keep- 
er of the privy seal. 
table was spread, and, when the momentous 
moment had arrived, the emperor entered and 
took his seat beside his empress. 

The following day was spent in rest; but 
on the second day after the marriage (the 
17th) the mother and dowager-empress invited 
the voung empress to breakfast. Two tables 
were arranged, and the dowagers took their 
seats at the principal one, while the young 
empress was placed at the other. She then 
rose, and, before they partook of the viands, 
prostrated herself six times to the ground. 
After the old dowagers had finished, she re- 
peated the prostrations. She was then in- 
vited to regale herself; when finished, for it 
is not supposed that under the circumstances 
she could have much appetite, she returned 
her thanks by other six prostrations, and re- 
tired to her own apartments. The court mu- 
sicians performed during this ceremony. On 
the day following (the 18th), the emperor 
took his princes and high officers to express 
their congratulations and make their pros- 
trations to the empress -dowager and his 
mother. On such a high ceremonial day he 
did not dare to enter beyond the outer door 
of their court-yard, where, on the ground, he 
prostrated himself. The princes and officers 
kept at a still more respectful distance, 
while the Mongolian and Corean princes and 
officers were so far removed as to be hardly 
visible to the naked eye. Imagination can 
better picture than I can describe the honor- 
able position that is likely to be given to the 


other barbarian tribes who are yet to be ad- | 


mitted at the court of the Son of Heaven. 
This ceremony over, the emperor took his 
seat on his throne, and in his turn received 
their prostrations. The letters of congratu- 
lation from the mandarins in the provinces 
were then placed on a table in his presence. 
These epistles are written on yellow silk, or 
rather a kind of gauze, and rolled up, never 
folded like ordinary letters. Care must be 
taken to have them arrive in good time, at 
least a month before the ceremony takes 
place. Till required, for safety they are 
placed in one of the public offices. Then the 
important ceremony followed of opening the 
roll of the law, which is written on yellow 
silk, and from its pages he proclaimed to the 
world that he had married the empress, that 
she was in every way qualified to occupy the 
position in which he had placed her, and that 
he trusted they would reverence her as the 
mother of all under heaven. The roll was 
then carried to one of the balconies, and read 
in the hearing of the people. It was then 


placed in the beak of « golden bird-of-para- | deed. 


In this apartment a | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 








and before it reached the ground, it was 
caught by a mandarin on a gold salver. Thus 
the people are taught, and expected to be- 
lieve, that it is a decree which has fallen from 
heaven, and they must hear and obey. It 
was then handed over to the Board of Rites 
and Ceremonies to have it printed, so that it 
may be placarded over the city, and sent to 
the ends of the earth, that is, to the eighteen 
provinces. While the emperor is thus oc- 
cupied, his young empress has been patron- 
izing the concubines, and introducing them to 
the empress-mother and dowager. After they 
had finished their prostrations to them, she 
presented them to the emperor, which was 
considered an act of great condescension on 
her part. 

So much public money having been spent, 
it was, of course, necessary to make a great 
display, so as to satisfy the people. For six 
mornings before the marriage, the bride’s fur- 
niture and ¢rousseau were carried by bearers, 
wearing the same crimson robes, along the 
streets to the palace, all exposed to view. 
The first day the things were really handsome, 
and consisted of the empress’s throne, which 
was made of a kind of ebony, elaborately 
carved, with cushions of yellow satin, em- 
broidered richly with every beast, bird, or 
flower, that was emblematic of good luck ; a 


| gigantic bedstead of the same wood, hung 


with yellow and crimson satin; eight ward- 
robes over twelve feet high, with immense 
hinges and locks of gold; four large cheval 
mirrors, hidden from the vulgar gaze by crim- 
son-satin curtains, with the dragon and phe- 
nix embroidered upon them; everywhere the 
character for happiness had a most promi- 
nent place. Under the locks were suspended 
figures of women and children made in silk. 
These are supposed to be the keepers of the 
keys and guardians of the empress’s ward- 
robe. There were eight smaller sideboards 
or cabinets, twenty Jarge boxes, twenty small- 
er, of the same wood, and equally rich in 
carving, twenty large boxes of red lacquer, 
with gold dragons, twenty smaller, four dress- 
ing-cases, two clothes-rails, two jade stone 
jars, and several timepieces. Some of the 
things required thirty-six, and some sixteen 
bearers, but even with that number they were 
so heavy that the men could hardly move 
along. In all the processions, a table, on 
which was placed a large plate of apples, was 
conspicuous. This is intended to represent 
or to bring peace and good-will to the wedded 
pair. On the second morning the china, and 
gold and silver plate, were carried in the 
same way, but, as the crowd was very great 
the day before, they were afraid of any acci- 
dent, so started with it before the day had 
dawned. On the other days the things were 
of much the same kind, but vastly inferior in 
quality. 

Peking never looked brighter or gayer 
than it did on these early mornings, with the 
streets lined with well-dressed men, women 
and children. Some were so early at their 
posts that one would almost fancy they had 
taken up their position the night before. In 
their eyes every thing was magnificent and 
novel, but from a European stand-point the 
affair on the whole was a shabby, ostentatious 
display. It was announced that all Manchus 
married the same year as the emperor, were 
to have a present of ten taels—hence many 
protracted engagements were consummated 
this year. Also all wearing the yellow girdle, 
and who are supposed to be forty-second 
cousins of the emperor, were to have about 
thirty taels’ worth of satin, but as yet it has 
not been forthcoming. The emperor’s gen- 
erosity, alas! often goes beyond his means, 
when the poor people, whose hopes have been 
raised, are obliged to take the will for the 
All female prisoners have been par- 


dise, and allowed to drop to the ground be- | doned and released, and all tillers of the soil 


low ; but, just as it was in the act of falling, 





in straitened circumstances are exempted for 
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one year from paying their land-tax. The ex- 
aminers for the doctor’s degree are exhorted 
to be a little more lavish with their favors. 
The aged and infirm women of the mandarin 
class in destitute circumstances are to be fed 
and clothed.—Leisure Hour. 


WITH GUSTAVE DORE. 


Little did I think, when I entered the Café 
Dufour, the other day at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, that I should have Gustave Doré 
as a companion at the small table on which I 
took my dinner. We had been old acquaint- 
ances in times gone by, when the young ar- 
tist was still poor, and when he had to draw 
his wonderful sketches in a small room in the 
Rue Bernardin. He then looked the very 
picture of health, gayety, and intelligence, 
and I believe I never saw him at that time 
without a smile on his lips, which lent a pe- 
culiar charm to his handsome face. In fact, 
of all the rising, struggling talents of that pe- 
riod in Paris, young Doré seemed to look 
forward to the future with the most sanguine 
expectations, and the firmest belief in his own 
destiny. Everybody liked him, everybody 
sympathized with him, and everybody seemed 
to rejoice in his triumphs as much and as 
heartily as he did himself. 

Having been abroad since 1868, I had not 
seen Doré since that time, and, when he took 
a seat opposite to mine at the table in the café, 
I did not recognize him at first; for in those 
five brief years his appearance had undergone 
a very marked change—so marked, indeed, 
that, when he held out his hand to me, with 
a smile, and said, “Do you not know me 
any more, my friend? I am Doré,” I felt in- 
clined almost to question his word. What! 
Young in years, yet Gustave Doré had grown 
old. His face was deeply furrowed. His 
voice had grown husky. His smile was sad, 
and an air of depression and melancholy 
seemed to have permanently settled upon his 
countenance. 

He noticed my surprise, and, as we were 
shaking hands, he asked: 

“ Am I, then, so greatly changed ?” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, “ you look as if 
you had been very sick, or as if you had un- 
dergone much trouble.” 

“My wife,” he said, smiling, “ tells me the 
same thing.” 

His wife! Sure enough; he had been 
married, during my absence from France, to 
a very charming and highly - accomplished 
daughter of our country. 

I offered my congratulations, adding: 

“T am sure you are happy?” 

“Why should I not?” he said. “Nor 
have I been sick, and yet I feel restless and 
gloomy.” 

I suggested that he might recently have 
overworked himself. 

He replied that he had never produced as 
little at any period of his artistic career as 
in the past two years. His work, he said, did 
not please him any more as well as in former 
years. Critics, he added, had always been 
very kind to him. The time was when he did 
not care for what they wrote about him. 
But of late he had become almost morbicdiy 
sensitive in regard to this matter. “The 
other day,” he said to me, quite seriously, 
“T was greatly mortified by an article on me 
in the feuilleton of the Journal des Débats. 
Will you believe it, I passed a sleepless night 
in consequence? And yet the writer of the 
article had treated me kindly and consider- 
ately.” 

He paused a moment, sipping his claret. 
I must confess I was deeply interested in 
what the great artist told me. Could it be 
that, as Jules Janin predicted years ago, in 
his case, over-production had exhausted the 
sources of his genius, and that the vague con- 





sciousness of this fact had led to the singular 
psychological phenomena which he related ? 

“And then,” he added, gravely, “I am 
getting tired of Paris. That is singular, too, 
for, if anybody ever loved Paris, it was I. Ev- 
ery thing binds me to Paris, and still I long 
to get away from it.” 

“What hinders you from travelling?” I 
ventured to remark, with a smile. 

“Nothing special, indeed,” he replied, 
“but I cannot make up my mind whither to 

ag 

“Bah!” I laughed, “ the world is wide, and 
to you everywhere beautiful.” 

The truth then leaked out—that M. Doré, 
for some time past, had been thinking of un- 
dertaking a voyage round the world. 

“A splendid idea!” I exclaimed, wish- 
ing to cheer him up, “French art can only 
gain thereby.” 

“ But,” he said, “what I want to do is to 
travel in a sailing-vessel. I want to see the 
Arctic Sea, and I want to go to Australia. I 
am bound to see all that is grand in North 
America; and all that, you know, will take 
years, which I may not have to spare.” 

The last few words he uttered in so som- 
bre a tone that they sounded like a prediction 
of his own premature death. 

Anxious to change the subject, I told him 
about my own travels on the western coast 
of Africa. From the monosyllabic manner in 
which he answered me every now and then, I 
saw plainly that he took but little interest in 
what I related to him. 

“You see,” I said, gayly, “I had to rough 
it; for my means were quite limited; but a 
rich man like you—” 

“What do you call a rich man?” he 
asked, with a merry twinkle in his fine eyes. 

“One who, like you, can easily earn one 
hundred thousand francs a year. Why, you 
can build yourself a magnificent yacht, and go 
in it from one end of the world to the other.” 

Here I found something else that bothered 
M. Doré when dreaming of his contemplated 
voyage around the world. He could never 
set foot on a ship without suffering severely 
from sea-sickness. Like Czar Nicholas of 
Russia, he loves the sea, despite the cruelty 
with which it treats him whenever he ventures 
out upon it. One day he told me he had been 
sick for weeks in consequence of a trip across 
the Channel. 

I told him that there was no remedy 
against sea-sickness, but that he would prob- 
ably soon overcome it. “ Gladly would I go 
to New York to-morrow,” he said, “but for 
my aversion to this nauseating sickness.” 
His young wife, he added, was greatly in 
favor of the scheme, because she believed 
that his depression of spirits would be reme- 
died by so thorough a change of air and 
places. She had bravely promised to accom- 
pany him, even if he took her to the north- 
pole, or to the cannibal islands. 

At this, both of us laughed heartily. M. 
Doré rose from the chair, shook hands with 
me, and left the place. As he opened the 
door, I saw that he heaved a sigh, and that 
his face had resumed its sombre expression. 
—Translated from La Petite Revue de Paris, 
Sor the JouRNAL. 





A VISIT TO HENRI TAINE. 


“ Was it true that Henri Taine was about 
to leave us forever, and that he had accepted 
a professorship at a prominent university in 
North America ?” was the question which a 
great many lovers of French literature, in 
Paris, asked each other a few days ago. How 
the rumor originated, no one could tell; but 
I heard it at a dozen places in the course of 
two or three hours. A venerable professor 
spoke quite anxiously to me about it in the 
corridor of the Sorbonne. 
members of the Institute whom I found wait- 





The two or three | 





ing for the opening of that learned body were 
discussing it, and even the lawyers at the Pa- 
lais de Justice expressed their sincere regrets 
in case the rumor should prove well-grounded. 

What more natural, then, than that I, who 
went to school with Henri Taine—where he 
often helped me in my compositions—who 
am proud to be still called friend by him, and 
who have always taken the liveliest interest 
in his career and his successes, should have 
determined to satisfy myself in person wheth- 
er there was any foundation to the rumor or 
not? So, at three in the afternoon, I rang 
the door-bell of the modest three-story house 
in the Rue Gaudet, the second floor of which 
is occupied by M. Taine. 

Since the latter had been married, I had 
not visited him. His wife is the daughter of 
a rich man, and I thought I would find my 
famous friend living in elegant style. Noth 
ing of the kind. I was quite surprised when 
the servant-girl who answered my summons, 
and who said she would take my card to M. 
Taine, ushered me into a very small and very 
plainly-furnished reception-room. No small 
shopkeeper could live in more unassuming 
quarters. Iwas just looking at a large photo- 
graph of Mme. Taine, the only picture on the 
walls, when M. Taine himself entéred. “ Will 
you take a cup of coffee with me and my 
wife?” he said, kindly, after shaking hands 
with me. I begged him to excuse me. I had 
only dropped in to ask a simple question. 
But he would hear of no refusal. “ Intru- 
sion!” he said, laughing ; “ my friend, we live 
en bourgeois, as we always did. Dinner at 
twelve, and coffee at three. My wife will be 
delighted to see you.” Who wonders that I 
did not decline any further? Two minutes 
afterward, I had been presented to Mme. 
Taine, a good-natured, rosy-cheeked lady, a 
genuine Parisienne, with simple yet graceful 
manners—evidently an excellent housewife. 
Highly-gifted men, you know, generally pre- 
fer partners who will make their home cosey 
for them. She spoke but little; but I could 
not but notice the intense interest which she 
took in every word that fell from the lips of 
her husband. 

As we were sipping our Mocha, I put the 
question to M. Taine: “They say you are 
going to become an American professor.” 
Both he and his wife smiled, as if greatly 
amused at the idea. “Who says so?” he 
asked, merrily. “ Why, everybody.” “No,” 
he said ; “the report is unfounded ; but I be- 
lieve I can tell how it originated.” 

He rose, went into an adjoining room, and 
returned with a letter in his hand. “ This is 
from an American gentleman who wanted me 
to make a contract with him for a lecturing- 
tour in the United States.” 

“ And did you accept his offer ?” I asked. 

“No; after some reflection, I declined it, 
although he offered me very seductive terms. 
The gentleman is still in Paris. He believed, 
erroneously, that I was inclined to go with 
him, and he spoke in that sense to several 
acquaintances of mine. You know how such 
a rumor is magnified in travelling around. I 
should not be surprised if somebody should 
ask me to-morrow if his excellency M. Thiers 
had appointed me ambassador to Washing- 
ton.” 

We all laughed. 

“He could not make a better choice,” I 
said. 

“Ah,” he replied, merrily, “I am afraid 
he would think otherwise. We do not exactly 
agree in politics.” 

“ But La Gauche (the Left) would like it.” 

“Tam afraid La Droite (the Right) would 
consider the appointment a gaucherie (an 
awkward blunder),’”’ interposed Mme. Taine, 
with an arch-smile. 

So the quiet, rosy-cheeked, little lady 
could be quite witty, too. M. Taine enjoyed 
the pun greatly, and pressed her hand. 
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“The truth is,” he said, more scriously, 
“that I have freely talked to many friends 
of mine about my studies of American litera- 
ture. They know that I will not go to that 
country without being fully prepared for it. 
It took me three years to prepare myself for 
my English journey—-a country with whose 
history I had been quite familiar from my 
boyhood ; but America is such a vast field 
that I do not know how long it will take me 


to learn enough about it to be able to see | 
| members of the élite of Russian society, the 


things there with intelligent eyes.” 
“ But,” I said, “ you were in Russia, too.” 


“ Yes: for the benefit of my health. Did 
| 


I write a book about it?” 

He then told me that friends of his in 
England had talked about making him a pro- 
fessor, I forget at what university; but he had 
never entertained the idea for a moment. “I 
like and admire England,” he said; “ but as 
a permanent place of residence it would be 
any thing but congenial to me.” 

He took me into his library. 
man ! 
than can be found in the gorgeous library of 
many a prince. I knew now what he spent 
his money for. We spoke about his studies, 
his writings. He deplored the disposition of 
our book-readers to ask for translations from 
the German. The most worthless produc- 
tions of fourth-rate German authors were at 
once translated, and eagerly read; while 
there was a great scarcity of really good 
translations of the best English and American 
books. As a curious fact, he mentioned that, 
when all other countries had already learned 
to admire the genius of George Eliot, the 
books of the latter had hardly become known 
in France. 

The clock struck four, and I took my 
leave.—Translated from La Petite Revue de 
Paris, for the Journat. 


Fortunate 





A GREAT RUSSIAN PAINTER. 


All the national pride of the Russians, es- 
pecially those of the educated classes, says 
the Baltic Gazette, seems at present to con- 
centrate itself upon the great artist who has 
quite recently, and, it might be said, very 
suddenly, revealed himself to his highly-grati- 
fied countrymen; for, if there is a country 
where people are proud of their great men, 
Russia deserves to be mentioned above all 
others. 

We allude to Vogisny Tatkeleff, whose 
great paintings, at the art exposition in Mos- 
cow, attract daily large crowds of delighted 
and, it might be said, almost astonished spec- 
tators. The two paintings are of very large 
size, and represent battle - scenes in the 
Crimean War. The impression which they 
produce upon the beholder is almost over- 
whelming. Such terrible reality, such won- 
derful grouping, such superb coloring—truly, 
Horace Vernet never painted any thing better 
in his palmiest days, if his productions are at 
all worthy to be mentioned side by side with 
those of the Russian, whose two paintings 
have suddenly made him famous, and raised 
him from poverty and obscurity to wealth; 
for the paintings were instantly purchased for 
the Imperial Gallery of the St. Petersburg 
Winter Palace, for the sum of sixty thousand 
rubles, and every Russian who has that sum 
considers himself a very Croesus. 

“But who is Vogisny Tatkeleff ?” asked 
everybody on the opening day of the Moscow 
exposition. 

No one had ever heard of him, and yet he 
was a great master. All that the managers 
kyew about him was, that he lived at a small 
village near Borissov, and that he had sent the 
two paintings in old-fashioned, decidedly- 
clumsy cases, with frames of equally primi- 
tive manufacture, to Moscow. 


remedy in the emergency. He sent two of 
his most accomplished assistants in search 
of M. Vogisny Tatkeleff; and not only did 
they ascertain all about the past history of 
the great painter—to whom, in thei: report, 
they gave the proud name of the Russian 
Raphael—but they brought him personally 
with them to Moscow. When, on the 6th of 
March, Count Baranowicz, the president of 
the art exhibition, presented M. Tatkeleff at 
an impromptu meeting, attended by many 


appearance of the man excited as much sur- 
prise as his works had done. 

Imagine a little, slender man of sixty, with 
the head of a child, almost beardless, only a 
few tufts of silver-gray hair on his scalp, with 
small, elegant hands and feet, plainly clad in 
the national costume of the middle classes, 
with the timid manners of a little girl, and 
you have hefore your eves the man who hence- 


| forth will rank with the great painters of 


He possesses more literary treasures | 


| 





modern times. 

His history is equally singular. His fa- 
ther, Ivan Tatkeleff, was the serf of a humane 
and enlightened nobleman in the Borissov 
Government. Vogisny Tatkeleff, when a little 
boy, one day drew a crude charcoal sketch on 
a board fence. The proprietor of his father 
and himself accidentally passed by, and was 
struck by the close resemblances which some 
of the faces traced by the boy bore to well- 
known residents of the village. In conse- 
quence, he, inquired of little Vogisny Tatke- 
leff where he had obtained so much proficiency 
asalimner. The boy was unable to tell him. 
He could neither read nor write. The noble- 
man promised to have him educated. He re- 
ceived lessons from several good teachers, 
and displayed, from the first, astonishing tal- 
ents in drawing portraits. In his fourteenth 
year he painted a portrait of his benefactor, in 
oil, and it was pronounced an excellent pro- 
duction. The nobleman intended to emanci- 
pate him; but he lost his whole fortune when 
Vogisny was nineteen years old, and, in con- 
sequence, the latter met with a number of 
misfortunes and sufferings, such as were pos- 
sible only in Russia prior to the liberation of 
the serfs. The new owner of the estate was 
a sordid, grasping man, destitute of esthetic 
feelings; and, to the horror of young Vogis- 
ny, he forced the latter into the regular army, 
where, incredible to say, he had to serve fif- 
teen long years as a private soldier. His su- 
periors, as a general thing, were brutal and 
ignorant men; and hence the latent talents 
of poor Tatkeleff remained unknown and un- 
developed, and the only manner in which he 
could show them was during the last two 
years of his service in the army, when he was 
stationed at Tiflis, and when he obtained ex- 
emption from active duty by being generously 
permitted to fresco the walls of the dining- 
room in the house of a relative of the colonel 
of the infantry-regiment to which he be- 
longed. 

During the whole of this time the unfortu- 
nate man was so poor that he was but rarely 
able to purchase drawing-paper and pencils, 
with which, in his few spare hours, he gave 
vent to his genius. To buy canvas and colors 
he could not think of. At length, in 1849, he 
was discharged, and returned to his native 
village, only to find his parents and the rest 
of his relatives dead. What was he to do? 
He was too feeble to do the hard work of a 
Russian peasant; and so he went to the wid- 
ow of the owner of the estate, and asked her 
for the humble position of village teacher. 
To his joyful surprise, he found in her a cul- 
tivated and liberal lady, She was not long in 
discovering his talents, and furnished Tatke- 
leff with ample means to complete his artistic 
studies. But one thing she refused to let him 
do. He was not allowed to leave Russia ; 


M. Kattkoff, | and, moreover, in return for her assistance, 


the editor of the Moscow Gazette, found a | he was to let her have the first choice in case 





he should paint any thing on a large scale. 
Tatkeleff had no idea that his productions 
were very valuable. He led an easy, quiet 
life at the chdteau of the lady, and enriched 
the walls of the mansion with some verv fine 
paintings, mostly of scenes from the war in 
the Caucasus, in which he had taken an active 
part. In 1854 he accompanied the son of his 
protectress to the Crimean War, and there 
had the misfortune of being struck with par- 
tial blindness. This compelled him to let his 
art rest for years; and, after he had regained 
his eyesight, in accordance with the advice 
of his physicians, he had to abstain from 
looking fixedly at an object for any length 
of time. In 1865 his benefactress died. Her 
son, a soldier, was sent to a distant garrison ; 
and he refused to do any thing for Tatkeleff. 
So the latter was thrown upon his own re- 
sources for a living, and he eked out a few 
hundred rubles a year by getting up draw- 
ing-books for a publishing firm at Kiev. One 
day, two years ago, a tourist happened to 
meet Tatkeleff at Borissov, and, after a con- 
versation with him, asked him to show him 
some of his productions. The artist had his 
sketch-book with him, and showed it to the 
stranger. The latter expressed his surprise 
at the beauty of the designs, and asked Tat- 
keleff why he did not send any thing to the 
art expositions in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Tatkeleff promised to do so, but—a singular 
fact—for months he was too poor to buy the 
necessary materials. At length, the two paint- 
ings were completed, and sent to Moscow. Tat- 
keleff’s neighbors in the village thought the 
poor man had gone mad for sending his works 
to the Old City of the Czars, and predicted 
that the sum he had spent for them was 
thrown away. Fortunately for Tatkeleff and 
for Russia, their predictions were not veri- 
fied by the result.—TZranslated for the Jour- 
NAL. 





LITERARY METHOD. 


I lately had a chat with an experienced 
lady novelist upon literary method as applied 
to story-telling. She told me that in writing 
a novel she first sketched our her story in 
brief, then wrote it carefully as a short narra- 
tive, then divided the ideas into three parts 
or volumes, next developed the incidents in 
detail, and planned them into chapters, allot- 
ting to each chapter its own special incident. 
“ And then I write so many hours every day 
until all is finished for the printer.” The in- 
formation is curious. It offers material for 
thought. The lady has written at least one 
excellent story, and many others up to the 
general standard of Mudie’s. But I cannot 
believe that the regularity and method of 
mere carpentry can be brought to go hand-in- 
hand with fancy and imagination. Sir Walter 
Scott was so wonderfully industrious himself 
that his opinion in such a matter is worth 
having. “I doubt,” he said, “if men of 
method, who can lay aside or take up a pen 
just at the hours appointed, will ever be bet- 
ter than poor creatures. Lady Louisa Stuart 
used to tell me of Mr. Hoole, the translator 
of Tasso and Ariosto, and in that capacity a 
noble translator of gold into lead, that he was 
a clerk in the India House, with long ruffles 
and a snuff-colored suit of clothes, who occa- 
sionally visited her father, John, Earl of Bute. 
She sometimes conversed with him, and was 
amused to find that he did exactly so many 
couplets day by day, neither more nor less, 
and habit had made it light to him, however 
heavy it seemed to the reader.”” The present 
age encourages this hack kind of literature. 
If a writer is to live, he must produce easily. 
The success of a novelist whenever he has 
made a name seeins, unfortunately, to depend 
upon the rapidity with which he can turn out 
books.— Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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HERE was it that we saw a capital re- 
cipe for the millennium ? 

A recipe for the millennium ! 

Yes, and the plan was as simple as it was 
admirable. Let eack man and woman, so ran 
the prescription, henceforth devote all their 
concern to the reform of their own sins, and 
cease to be alarmed about the sins and short- 
comings of their neighbors. 

But— 

No doubt this is surprising; but, if we re- 
flect, we will discover that this rule, if effectu- 
ally carried out, would accomplish all, or 
nearly all, that the promised millennium has 
in store for us. For once let each man have 
his own passions and moral disorders well 
under control, and peace and good-will and 
virtue would reign supreme. 

There would be a few drawbacks, possibly. 
Preaching would go out of use, and some of 
us would not care to lose the eloquence of a 
Beecher or a Chapin even if the powerful 
sentences be levelled at ourselves. The ge- 
niuses who delight in elaborating didactic 
essays upon the Rambler model would find 
their occupation gone. The thunders of de- 
nunciation that come daily from the news- 
papers would subside into as gentle “ night- 
ingale roars” as those of Bottom. Half the 
world, indeed, would find its employment 
gone, and might even come to regret the 
moral calm which deprived them of good rel- 
ishing fault-finding. 

And then there is another view in favor 
of our present method of looking after other 
people’s morals. We might, under the pro- 
posed change, exhibit a very unwholesome 
selfishness. At present the concern we feel 
in the moral welfure of others withdraws us 
from a too narrow and egotistical contempla- 
tion of ourselves, We should exaggerate our 
spiritual importance if we gave too much 
thought to our own evil tendencies; and it is 
assuredly more generous, friendly, and large- 
hearted, to labor for the salvation of our sin- 
ful neighbors, than to think only of our own 
spiritual danger. At least this noble impulse 
has always been the one that has actuated 
the human heart; and, if six thousand years 
of critical and deeply - anxious fault - finding 
hasn’t done much to reform the world, the 
fact arises from the innate depravity of men. 

And further, what would many of us do if 
we didn’t have the opportunity of exercising 
a great and righteous virtue—indignant de- 
nunciation of sin. Of course we would not be 
likely to exercise this method upon ourselves. 
Men usually simply deplore—or excuse—their 
own frailties; but, without other people’s 
frailties to arouse the fires of virtuous pas- 
sion, moral stagnation would be likely to en- 
sue. Sins must be exposed. Error must be 
denounced. The moral atmosphere must be 
kept wholesome by energetic condemnation 











of all the wickedness about us. These are 
the sentiments of the times. How else, in- 
deed, could people establish their moral char- 
acter? We certainly, in many instances, 
could never know the rectitude of principle 


some folk possess if we did not have their as- | 


sertions as a guide—their conduct would 
never give an indication of the fact. How 
should we know how virtuous and high- 
minded our congressmen are if we did not 
have their speeches to consult? If we knew 
them only by the Crédit Mobilier story, or 
by their votes on the back-salary question, 
we might suspect their integrity. But, read- 
ing their noble denunciation of corruption in 
other things, we learn what their real senti- 
ments and principles are. If we consulted 
only certain exorbitant advertising bills, we 
might suppose a few of our newspaper editors 
to be of doubtful honesty; but when, day af- 
ter day, we find them fiercely lashing the 
race of political plunderers, we see the wrong 
we have done them. And then, if editors and 
congressmen did not indulge in this healthful 
vituperation, they might multiply their own 
evil practices; the heat and passion of so 
much virtuous indignation for the doings of 
others possibly carries off with it a little of 
their own bad tendencies. If men, moreover, 
cannot be honest themselves, it is at least 
gratifying to see them so earnestly desire 
others to be so. 

There are various ways in which people 
exhibit a lively interest in good sentiments, 
and concern for the moral advancement of the 
race. At the theatre we find every moral 
sentiment applauded. 
stories enforce some excellent principle. The 
extent of the literature written to show peo- 


All our novels and our 


ple what they ought to do is beyond calcula- 
tion. The zeal with which morality is dis- 
cussed in the parlor shows what an integral 
part of our natures it is. Absolutely the hu- 


man family seems to have given all its ener- 


.gies and its talents to the dissemination of 


right ideas; and yet— 

Well, the result is not entirely satisfacto- 
ry, it must be confessed. Perhaps, after all, 
there is a good deal of wisdom in the recipe 
for the millennium which we quoted at the 
It might do, at least, to experi- 

What if a new organization in 


beginning. 
ment with it. 
society should be formed, pledged never to 
denounce other people’s offences, but to give 
their whole thought to the control of their 
own! Would they do less service by means 
of the good example their conduct would thus 
exhibit, than if they went about proclaiming 
virtue and condemning sin ? 

Having filled the world with talk—with 
denunciation, anathema, expostulation, vitu- 
peration—and nearly brought chaos upon us, 
it would not be unwise to see what results 
would ensue from the suggestion of our un- 
known philosopher. Perhaps this may be 
difficult, however, to bring about; for it may 
be gravely questioned whether many folk 








would relish even the notion of a Heaven 
that failed to give them the sweet privilege 
of denouncing sin and feeling superior to sin- 
ners, 


—— Already the tide of summer tourists 
is flowing Europe-ward, the steamers being 
crowded by anticipation for months to come, 
greenbacks converted into rouleaux of sov- 
ereigns and napoleons, the seamstresses, mil- 
liners, and tailors, overcrowded with work on 
tourists’ suits, and the brown-stone fronts al- 
ready putting on the blank, forbidding, “ not- 
at-home” face, which stamps them as de- 
serted. In view of the unusual number of 
European travellers, consequent upon the 
Vienna Exposition, why does not some enter- 
prising Yankee organize a thorough system 
of excursions to the Austrian capital and 
back? At present, only the dimmest esti- 
mate can be made of the cost of a trip thith- 
er ; after leaving the steamer in the Mersey, or 
at the mouth of the Seine or Elbe, nine voya- 
gers out of ten have but the haziest notion 
what their outlays will be in fares and hote. 
expenses ; and the financial aspect is of the 
first importance to the palerfamilias who con- 
templates taking madame and his two bloome 
In this mat- 
ter of excursions, the English—and one Eng- 


ing daughters such a distance. 


lishman in particular—have quite outdone us, 
who boast so much of our go-ahead-ativeness. 
Those who iutrust themselves to the patri- 
archal care of Mr. Cook, throw on his willing 
shoulders pretty much all care of their own 
whatever. ‘“‘ Cook’s tourists,” to be sure, are 
more or less sneered at in England, and by 
none more than your cockney, who three 
years ago saved a matter of twenty pounds 
sterling by becoming a “ Cook’s tourist” him- 
Of course, 
people who are able to travel luxuriously, to 
have their couriers, take their coupé and 
coachman them, engage suites of 
apartments at’ the Hdtel Bristol and the 
Schweitzerhof a week beforehand by tele- 
graph, and travel first class with the “ princes 
and fools,” may dispense with Mr. Cook and 
his kind altogether. He is emphatically the 
peculiar boon of the peripatetic middle classes, 
of those who are able to travel, if they can 
only do it moderately, and who must, as they 
travel, count the cost thereof. To these, Mr, 
Cook benevolently steps in and informs them 
that, at certain stated prices, he will take them 
almost anywhere or everywhere they wish to 
go. If they desire to see Paris or Vienna, Ma- 
drid or Naples, St. Petersburg or Constantino- 
ple — nay, even, for that matter, Jerusalem, 
Bagdad, and Damascus, the Pyramid of Cheops 
or the domes of Seringapatam, they have only 
to pack up and deliver themselves over, at 
the London railway - station, into the hands 
of Mr. Cook, or one of his lieutenants. He 
takes charge of the trunks and portmanteaus 
and umbrellas, he provides clean apartments 
and healthy food at the Continental hotels, he 


self, in a run on the Continent. 


with 
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confers the services of an intelligent English 
or English-speaking guide at every point, he 
stops at every place where notable things are 
to be seen, and he sees, with tender solicitude, 
to the health and comfort of all his peram- 
bulating flock. He does all this on advan- 
tageously cheap terms, dealing as he does 
by wholesale, and being a most envied cus- 
aristocratic Continental 


tomer to the less 


hosts. Notwithstanding the English fond- 
ness for being, eating, and travelling alone, 


Mr. 


may be looked upon as a sort of educator of 


Cook has been a distinct success, and 


the masses, as “ travel tries a man,” accord- 
ing to Lord Bacon. Every year may be seen 
shoals of cheerful “ Cook’s tourists” cross- 
ing the Channel; and on the Continent you 
find them everywhere, wearing for the most 
cathedrat- 


spires, floating down German streams, flitting 


part contented faces, climbing 
through Louvre and Dresden galleries, driv- 
ing in groups in the Palais Royal, crawling 
into the Great Pyramid, and leaning wonder- 
ing over the precipices of the Téte Noire, or 
vigorously mounting the pass of the Great 
Saint Bernard. They are happy, for the idea 
of lost baggage does not intrude on the sen- 
timent inspired by the monuments and the 
scenery, and there is a fillip of pleasant cu- 
riosity in not knowing what hotel they are 
going to, and what sights they are coming 
They are safe in their numbers, 


Cook > 


upon next. 
and in the experienced skill of Mr. 
and they come home again with many new 
and pleasant acquaintances made, and with 
many useful things in their heads which it 
There 


is no reason on earth why there should not 


will be a life-long pleasure to recall. 
be an American Cook. Arrangements might 
be made with the ocean-steamers, in the pres- 
ent stage of lively competition, to carry par- 
ties of from ten to sixty at reduced fares; 
and the Continental lines and hotels would 
need little persuasion to induce them to yield 
material concessions. Americans are sociable 
beings ; there is a very large class who would 
rather travel en masse than alone; and it is 
safe to say that hundreds would avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to go to Vienna this 
summer, could they do so ata certain deter- 
mined price, inclusive of every necessary ex- 
pense, and relieved of the baggage bugbear 
and bore. Not only would they save money 
in fares by such a system, but, in being at- 
tended by competent managers and guides, 
they would be far less exposed to the whole- 
sale swindling for which Continental hotel and 
shop keepers and guides regard English and 
Mr. Cook 


and his assistants go shopping with their 


Americans as the fairest of game. 


“tourists,” and thus enable them to pay the 
real market-prices for their gloves and Indian 
ghawls and silks and trinkets. The lodgings 
to be had at Vienna are no doubt fast being 
taken up, and an enterprise such as we sug- 
gest should be organized at once if at all. It 
would be a luxury indeed could people of 








limited means be assured, not only of a trip 
thither without many of the ordinary discom- 
forts of travelling, but also of a temporary 
local habitation after arrival there, and the 
certainty of seeing the splendid exhibition in 
such comfort as is to be had at all away from 
home. The more the Americans who travel, 
the more intelligent voters and cultured men 
and women we shall have; for it is always 
true ‘hat travelling is a good regimen for ig- 
norance, prejudice, and want of self-control. 
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——— The English papers state that Lord 
Lytton left a five-act drama, entitled “The 
Captive,” the scene of which is laid in an- 
cient Rome. It was never acted, because there 
was no actor on the boards to whom the lead- 
ing part could be intrusted. It is a pity 
that Mr. Macready could not have been in- 
duced to come out from his retirement and 
give the world a grand, classic representa- 
tion once more. But how strikingly the fact 
brings home to us the decline and even death 
of the higher drama! Possibly Mr. Booth 
would have been acceptable to the author 
and the public; unfortunately, however, this 
actor never essays an original part. Mr. 
Booth has built a handsome, well-furnished 
theatre ; he has produced Shakespearian plays 
with lavish expenditure on scenery and cos- 
tumes; but he has given no encouragement 
whatever to playwrights. 
his ‘intention to devote himself almost exclu- 
sively to a succession of splendid Shakespear- 


It was originally 


ian revivals; it may be doubted whether some 
of these recent costly efforts were as profita- 
ble as the first ones were; and, if this is true, 
there is hope that he may still be induced to 
study a few new characters. Why should he 
not give us this unacted play of Bulwer’s? 
It would be a national triumph if the Ameri- 





can stage should be found competent to ren- | 


der what the English cannot attempt. 


Originality in dramatic composi- 
tion would seem to be an undiscoverable 
quality. It is pretty well understood that a 


new English or American comedy is certain 
to be derived from some French or German 
play ; 
nality of these sources disputed, we may well 
wonder as to where the primal origin of the 
art exists. We find the London Atheneum 
asserting that “those who have traced the 
career of M. Sardou know how irrepressible is 
his tendency to appropriate the thoughts and 
ideas of others. Not one of his plays can 
claim originality in the highest sense of the 
It will accordingly astonish few to 
‘Agnes,’ his latest 


but now, when we find even the origi- 


word. 
hear that ‘ Andrea,’ or 
novelty, is in its two first acts an almost liter- 
al translation of ‘Eine Familie,’ by Madame 
Birch-Pfeiffer.” If the French dramatists go 
to other dramatists for their ideas, can that 
remoter stratum be trusted as original? Or 
shall we, in searching for this unknown, for- 
ever follow a will-o’-the-wisp through endless 
literary labyrinths and intricacies, the end 
perpetually eluding our desperate endeavor ? 
In dramatic art, one may well exclaim, with 
Macbeth, “‘ Nothing is, but what is not!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A contemporary is of opinion that 
girls should go into the harvest-field with 
their brothers, that they should be no more 
ashamed of work than boys are, and, further, 
that parents should be as glad to see their 
girls with brown faces and fists as their boys. 
All of which is in accordance with a certain 
current written philosophy on the subject, 
but entirely contrary to the juster instincts 
prevalent in society. That our girls should 
have good physical training no one questions, 
but the theory that women should be rendered 
vigorous at the expense of all the qualities 
that, from the beginning of civilization, have 
been associated with the sex, can receive no 
general acceptance. Good health 
retained by such forms of exercise as will 
not render the figure uncouth, destroy the 
delicacy and beauty of the complexion, dry 
up the juices that give softness to the flesh, 
all making “ gentle woman” a sort of man 
in petticoats. There are good physiological 
reasons why a woman should not work as a 





may be 


man works, and good moral reasons, too. 
Let us encourage our women to enjoy more 
open-air life; but let us also urge them to re- 
tain those womanly beauties which the harsh 
world cannot afford to lose. 

Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent 
English physician, has been denouncing the 
use of fermented liquors—not only the exces- 
sive use of the beverage, but even moderate 
indulgence, he declares, is injurious to the 
body, while it diminishes the mental powers 
to an extent that few people are aware of. 
“There is no single habit,” he says, “ which 
so much tends to deteriorate the qualities 
of the race, and so much disqualifies it for 
endurance in that competition which in the 
nature of things must exist, and in which 
struggle the prize of superiority must fall to 
the best and the strongest.”” Now, Sir Henry 
Thompson is a very high authority, and his 
opinions are entitled to respect. But if the 
beer -urinking nations of Europe have not 
hitherto, in the “‘ struggle for the prize of su- 
periority,” proved themselves the “ best and 
the strongest,” then the world has been read- 
ing history upside down. 

Some of our readers will recall the 
excitement caused a few years ago by the 
charge made in the Round Table of an addic- 
tion to drink on the part of American women. 
There have been several attempts more re- 
cently to renew the charge; and now it 
appears that the trick is a very old one, re- 
curring at regular intervals with all the dash 
and effrontery of novelty. Even so far back 
as 1737 we find an alarmed English essayist 
asserting that the vicious habit of dram- 
drinking “has considerably spread itself un- 
der the notion of its being fashionable, and 
many a lady will now, without the least cere- 
mony or blush, bring out her dram-bottle, 
who, before it was fashionable, cautiously re- 
served it in her corner cupboard for her own 
private drinking. By this means the ladies, 
instead of taking a sip now and then upon 
emergent occasions, drink their glass or two 
round, and not one of them shows the least 
reluctance to show herself a public dram- 
drinker.” It will be observed, however, that 
this censor complains principally of the pub- 
lic practice of dram-drinking ; if the ladies 
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only reserve their dram-bottles for private 
drinking, there is nothing scandalous, he 
seems to think, in the practice. 

Supplementary to our comments 
last week in regard to our town-houses a 
word or two may appropriately be given in 
regard to the so-called court-yards that stand 
before nearly all the more recent structures. 
Within these court-yards there is usually a 
small plot of grass, but how wofully it is 
nearly always kept most people must have 
observed. And yet even these few feet of earth 
can be made, with a little care, to give a 
charming grace to every structure. Shrubs 
or flowers may be planted there, if we please ; 
but a simple sward of grass would be just as 
attractive if well kept. There are really few 
things in Nature more beautiful than grass. 
If the reader doubts this, let him hunt up his 
Ruskin and find a passage descriptive of 
this varied carpeting, which will not only 
delight him as an exquisite bit of prose poe- 
try, but will show him what grace, and color, 
and fascinating beauty, may lie before him in 
a little stretch of grass. But what slovenly, 
trodden, unkempt, half-grown patches usually 
adorn (!) the courts of the town-houses! 
And yet it is an easy matter to keep these 
little plots of grass green and beautiful, from 
early spring to late autumn. The difficulty 
with them ordinarily is that they are sodded 
on mere sand or clay; with a deep substratum 
of rich soil, and the frequent use of the sickle, 
they can be kept bright in color the summer 
through, and rendered the pleasant ornament 
they were designed to be. 

In our just and natural indignation 
at the treacherous murder of General Canby 
and Dr. Thomas by the Modoc Indians, we 
should not forget the circumstances that led 
to the tragedy. A leading chieftain, who 
never signed the treaty whereby he lost 
the hunting-grounds that had belonged to 
his tribe for so long a time that the Indian 
memory runneth not to the contrary, and who 
had always declared that that treaty was ne- 
gotiated under the influence of fire-water, was 
dispossessed of his home some two years 
ago. Hardly had he begun to live on the new 
reservation to which he was led, than his 
hereditary enemies, the Klamaths, declared 
that he had settled on their grounds. Sent 
forth anew by the Indian agency, and anew 
located, he was once more disturbed by the 
animosity of the Klamaths, and once more, 
and for the third time, ordered to relocate 
himself. Driven to despair, he returned to 
his early home on the banks of the Lost River, 
where the plenteousness of fish was amply 
sufficient to support him in idleness. He 
had now become desperate; and accusa- 
tions of the neighboring settlers, doubtless 
too true, that he had committed depredations 
on their cattle, made him a marked man. 
The military surrounded him and his few 
warriors in the lava-beds. Here a desperate 
conflict resulted in the loss or wounding of 
some forty soldiers, while not an Indian was 
injured. And now he thought he had gone 
too far to retreat. He resorted to a device, 
highly dishonorable in a white man, but al- 
ways approved by the Indians as a legitimate 
mode of warfare. He tempted his principal 
Opponent into an interview, and shot him. 





have suffered the penalty of his dastardly act ; 
but, atrocious as a massacre of this kind is, 
it by no means proves that a peace-policy 
toward our Western Indians is impracticable. 
If the plan pursued so successfully in Penn- 
sylvania by the Quakers cannot readily be car- 
ried out on our Western border, it is because 
wrong and injustice in our earlier connections 
with the Indian tribes have so embittered 
them that they now distrust all the fair prom- 
ises of the whites. If we persistently main- 
tain an attitude of fair dealing and even- 
handed justice toward them, we shall in time 
be enabled to end the disorders of the plains ; 


otherwise a predatory warfare, extending over | 


many years, and characterized by many hor- 
rors, is in store for us. 

The wealth of Trinity Church has 
always rendered it the object of a good deal 
of unhandsome persecution, principally from 
those who know nothing about it. Those who 
are entirely ignorant of its character or its 
labors, are prone to imagine that its wealth 
has led it to certain fashionable pretensions, 
whereas, in fact, it is one of the most truly 
democratic churches in the city. Inasmuch, 





moreover, as its rector has no conception of the | 
; nation as is afforded by Hume’s, Macaulay's, 


| 
and Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” and if so, 
| 


devices by which some establishments keep 
their doings always before the public, the 
people as a class have very little knowledge 
of the labors undertaken by this corporation. 
Within the past few years the church has 
organized certain guilds, known as St. John’s, 
St. Margaret’s, St. Augustine’s, St. Paul’s, 
and St. Chrysostom’s, the special purpose of 
which is to seek out vice and distress in low 
places, carrying relief for the one and admo- 
nition for the other. St. John’s Guild, for in- 
stance, has rented two houses, one of which 
has been occupied zs a day-nursery, and the 
other for a sewing department for women who 
are unable to find employment. The guild is 
composed of one hundred and fifty members, 


mostly young men, anxious to do the wretched | 


and the downcast such active service as lies 
in their power. The organization of these 
guilds has been mainly the labor of the Rev. 
Morgan Dix, the present rector, who hopes to 
render them extended and effective instru- 
ments in the suppression of vice and the 
alleviation of suffering. Organized work of 
this character is vastly more fruitful of good 
than the best talking and preaching in the 
world. 

—— The Times cites California as a 
remarkable instance of “how inferior, as a 
basis of prosperity, is the miriug interest, 
compared with the a ricultural or manufac- 
turing.” In the value of her industrial prod- 
ucts, including those of the mines, California 
is the only State in the Union that has made 
no progress during the last decade. She has 
employed, in mechanical and mining industries 
and in manufactures, about the same number 
as are similarly employed in Connecticut, yet 
the value of the produce of Connecticut is 
more than double that of California ($161,- 
065,474, against $66,594,556, gold) ; and, while 
the increase in Connecticut during the last 
ten years has been one hundred per cent. in 
value, that of California has been ni/. The 
contrast between California and one of the 
progressive Western States is still more strik- 


j Before this reaches our readers he will possibly | ing. Thus, Missouri has rather few persons 


engaged in industrial pursuits, but the value 
of her manufactured products in 1870 was 
three times that of California, and her in- 
crease during the decade from 1860 was four 
hundred per cent. Finally, while the small 
agricultural population of California produces 
$75,000,000 annually, nearly double their 
number engaged in mining only produce $66,- 
000,000. 





Correspondence. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

As a reader of the Journat, and as a sincere 
lover of history, both ancient and moderr, I 
have been much interested in the opening 
chapters of the ‘‘ Romance of Old Court-Life 
in France,” esteeming it a labor of great mo- 
ment thus to bring into a popular and interest- 
ing form some of the salient points of French 
history. 

Owing, as I think, to a dearth of proper 
books on the subject, I have been unable to 
obtain the information which I desire concern- 
ing the history of France, and I take the liberty 
of inquiring if there exists in the English lan- 
guage any such complete history of the French 


by whom were they written. 

Information on this subject would, perhaps, 
be of interest to others besides your corre- 
spondent. 

H. D. P. 

* There are several memoirs and episodes of 
French history relating to the period covered 
by Mrs. Elliot’s “ Court-Life,” but there is no 
general history, in English, of high rank. Mr. 
Parke Godwin has essayed to supply this 
recognized literary need. But one volume of 
his work has as yet appeared, which reaches 
only to the time of Charlemagne. Michelet 
is writing a history of France, which has been 
translated, but this comes down no farther 
than the reign of Louis XI. Crowe’s “ History 
of France,” in two volumes, and Markham’s, 
in one volume, both published by Harper & 
| Brothers, give a succinct record, such, as 
would, in a measure, supply your need. A 
republication of Henri Martin’s History was 
begun a few years ago, but only four volumes 
were issued, beginning with the reign of 
Louis XIV.—Ep. Journat. 








Art Hotes. 


The Spring Exhibition at the Acade- 
my of Design. 








FIRST NOTICE. 


HE opening of the Spring Exhibition at 

the Academy of Design is always a pleas- 
ant period to the cultivated people of New 
York. Other pictures appear and disappear 
from the galleries of the city, and foreign ar- 
| tists are well represented at all times by their 
work. But the Spring Exhibition represents 
in the minds of the New-York public the last 
summer’s study, and the past winter’s work, 
of a large class of intellectual Americans. For 
many years, this exhibition has been the posi- 
tive art-point of the year, and around it have 
clustered pleasant thoughts about our best 
| painters of the last half-century, and, like a 
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new book, it has been expected to contain 
fresh ideas and feelings of Nature from the 
minds of Church, Durand, Whittredge, and a 
multitude of others. It is, then, with a sen- 
sation approaching disappointment that we 
look for the leading places in the Academy 
rooms, and find that our old favorites are not 
represented. As we meditate on this singular 
omission, we are led to ask what this school 
of art, which appears to be withdrawing itself 
from the world, really is; and whether it be 
possible that the thought it represents is going 
out of fashion, superseded by new works, as 
the novels once famous, but now left on the 
shelf, give place to a new school, in a new vein 
of thought and a different style? 

These men of the past seem to have culmi- 
nated; the thought: they had twenty years 
ago are the same ones they have now, and the 
dress in which they formerly clothed Nature 
was as defined and complete then-as at the 
present time. They studied hard, they went 
abroad, they had precise ideas which they de- 
veloped precisely. Is it possible that their 
ideas are becoming conventional, and that, if 
they exhibited, we should find their nature 
stilted? We think not, for we see their works 
here and there, at clubs and in private galler- 
ies, and we find that they are still popular, and 
command large prices. Still, we don’t feel sat- 
isfied. The new life which is coming may 
mean more than appears now, and, as pictures 
owe a great~leal of their money-value to the 
popularity of the artist, it seems rather a risk 
for these men to seclude themselves. A few 
years ago everybody talked about Bierstadt, 
and his pictures reached fabulous prices ; and 
Church and Coleman were also great favorites. 
The question arises, whether the tradition of 
these men will be sufficient to preserve the 
high place for their pictures which personal 
acquaintance made for them twenty years ago. 
It is a serious question, and an interesting one, 
in the history of American art. Abroad, the 
best artists take such care of themselves and 
their fame that the pudlie never has a chance 
to forget them. It is said that purchasers dis- 
like to have their pictures shown, and that, 
to transfer a painting directly from the studio 
to their own gallery, with perhaps the diver- 
sion of a day or two to the Century Club, gives 
it an added value in the eyes of the owner. 
But we cannot believe this works well in any 
way. Artists complain that the public buys 
foreign pictures. It is natural they should buy 
them. Good foreign work is freely shown to 
1s, but our own is reserved for the few friends 
of rich art-patrons. Church’s best pictures 
are a tradition—so are Durand’s; and their 
places in the public galleries are not taken by 
equal work. 

But we will return to the Spring Exhibi- 
tion, and try if we can find what it means. 
Some of the old sentinels are there, and we are 
glad of it. Independent of the pleasure their 
pictures afford, they furnish us a standard of 
comparison, and of them we will speak by- 
and-by. But we seein the exhibition a new 
and strange uprising of life, ‘* glorious insuffi- 
ciencies,” perhaps, which, though immature, 
indicate thought, and interpretations of Na- 
ture unlike any thing which has immediately 
preceded it, and which cannot be ignored. 
The pictures by these new artists are often 
very faulty in a technical sense, but they 
have excellences, promises, perhaps, of better 
things in store, which our old painters have 
never thought of, and it is as a study of present 
American art, and not abstractly of complete 
compositions, that the exhibition commends 
itself. It is thought that America is not favor- 
able to art. Very likely. The same is said 











of literature. Yet it seems to us that it is 
easier to create an art-atmosphere than a liter- 
ary one. The pictures in this exhibition are 
queerly chaotic. Throwing out of the collec- 
tion one-half or more that are absolutely worth- 
less, the other half, which comprise more than 
a hundred works, are well worth attention. 
They are of the most mixed tendencies, and 
several of them appear to be the very flower of 
art-life, and of the esthetic mood, which is said 
to be so foreign to America, and yet these very 
pictures were made by persons whose expe- 
rience has been bounded by our own shores. 

Going around the galleries, the eye is 
caught by strange contrasts. We will not 
speak now of the undoubted good paintings 
in the gallery. Pictures by Eastman Jobnson, 
Sandford Gifford, and Huntington, must al- 
ways commend themselves to the public. As 
opportunity occurs, we shall dwell on these 
paintings, but for the present we shall content 
ourselves with considering in a general way 
the motives which are influencing the young 
artists, who are taking places until now re- 
served for other men. Following the long 
line of pictures through the rooms, and skip- 
ping paintings without value, the eye is drawn 
here and there by quiet pictures, almost 
studies, very different from each other in 
idea, in method of painting, and in the in- 
tluences which apparently produce them. 

When the last wave of art-life, that which 
immediately preceded the present one, arose 
in this country, imitation of Nature was the 
prominent thought of the young landscape- 
painter. Europe was comparatively unknown 
to him, and close study out-of-doors was as 
yet an untried field of labor; the conventional 
landseape which had preceded their work be- 
ing rather a reminiscence than a result of close 
copying of natural objects in their integrity. 
The result of this close study has been the 
work of Durand, with his exquisite tree- 
trunks; Whittredge, with his mossy wood- 
land glades; the rocks and seas of Kensett; 
and Coleman’s tender distance and his sum- 
mer skies—a field of landscape-art which has 
distanced that of any other period or school. 
Seattered among this set of realistic painters, 
and very different from them in intention, are 
Inness, La Farge, and some others, who, ig- 
noring absolute imitation of Nature, professed 
the doctrine not of imitation but of interpreta- 
tion of natural forms and of thought into the 
plane of art. The influence of the ideas of 
these men is now becoming very apparent. 
Europe, besides, has come in very generally 
with its direct influence on the young artists, and 
by the tendencies derived from foreign paint- 
ings. The result of all this is a singular mix- 
ture of ideas and of aims inthe work before us. 

French pictures have their particular char- 
acteristics ; the English school is easily recog- 
nized, but in the good paintings on“the walls 
of the Academy a dozen different influences 
are at work, and we can trace here the thought 
of one man, there of another, and in a third 
strivings to imitate some peculiar school. Tone 
appears in some little picture, which might be 
the despair of a master ; structure, which shows 
a standard as high as Gerome’s, appears through 
the shaggy hide of a dog in another, and the 
strangest intricacies and subtleties of color 
greet one unawares. It is impossible here to 
dwell on details, though we hope to by-and-by. 
Suffice it to say that, though the first places on 
the Academy walls are not fitly filled as they 
should be, by the best works of our most 
eminent painters, there is in the collection an 
amount of life which makes us look with cu- 
riosity and impatience for the next develop- 
ment of art in this country. 


| 
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“N common with the rest of the world, we 
long ago began to find the wickedness of 
Ouida somewhat monotonous and dreary. The 
ingenious Mark Twain, when he wrote his 
story of the wicked little boy who was always 
as bad as he pleased, yet succeeded well in all 
he undertook in youth, and lived happily for- 
ever after, contributed a perhaps original vol- 
ume to juvenile literature, too long dominated 
by the rampant and irrepressible convention- 
ally virtuous child. But in that part of the 
literature of the present, which its authors in- 
tena for the minds of adults, we have need 
rather of some one who will utter as brilliant 
and praiseworthy a protest on the other side. 
Just as the good little boy, with his dying 
speeches, his aggravating virtues under temp- 
tation, and his painful “‘ sentiments,” strikes 
terror into the souls of our juniors as soon as 
they open the book devoted to his eulogy—so 
the great modern villain-hero, when we find 
him and his muscular sinning filling a book 
from cover to cover without giving us a pause 
for rest, strikes us with unalloyed dismay. 
We are used to him; we know what he is go- 
ing to do; no matter what fantastic crimes he 
may invent, we are not surprised at him; and, 
if he should kill his grandmother, and have 
her served up with fine herbs at a cannibal 
banquet in the halls of his ancestral castle, we 
should be prepared for the deed, and doubt 
whether it would perceptibly excite us. It was 
because Ouida had been a chief artist in the 
production of the villain-hero, that we were 
not pleasurably affected by the annotncement 
of a new book from her pen—thinking that we 
had only to anticipate in “‘ Pascarel” a trifling 
variation from the well-worn themes of “ Strath- 
more,”’ ** Granville de Vigne,”’ and the rest. 
But we confess that we have been, in a great 
measure, agreeably disappointed. We do not, 
of course, in this new story find ourselves en- 
tirely rid of that violent, and, we may say, 
rampant and obtrusive cynicism or pessimism 
in which Ouida considers her chief accom- 
plishment to consist; she does not fail to com- 
municate to us, at the briefest possible inter- 
vals, her unalterable conviction that the 
world is a kind of ill-arranged pandemonium, 
in the excessive badness of which she, Ouida, 
rather glories than otherwise ; but, at the same 
time that she retains these old traits, she has 
—and we trust not accidentally—allowed ele- 
ments of true health and beauty to help in the 
composition of ‘* Pasearel.”” The scene of 
the story is laid in Italy; and through the 
whole book there runs a vein of enthusiastic 
eulogy of the beautiful !and and its people. 
The form of the tale is that of an autobiography 
of the heroine—a young girl, the child of an 
English father by an Italian mother. In the 
sketches of the early life of this at first bright 
and sunny little maiden, Ouida really shows 
us such pictures as make us forget that she has 
ever turned her powers to less worthy pur- 
pose. For her descriptions are brilliant and 
glowing, and there is in this part of the story 
a flow of healthy life and healthy dreaming 
that carry one with them in spite of all the c>- 
casional interruptions of Ouidaism pure cad 
simple. That Ouida’s abilities are very great, 
we think no one disputes; that they are great- 
er than we had thought them, ‘ Pascarel” 
makes us willingly confess; but now, more 
than ever before, we shall wonder at the de- 
liberate choice which prostituted them to the 
composition of the monotonously morbid and 
drearily vicious works she has let us judge her 
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by so long. With the plot of “ Pascarel” we 
will not meddle here; but we are glad we can 
say, as would be hardly possible of Ouida’s 
earlier books, that in finding it out for himself 
the reader has not to walk over so much bad 
ground, or sink into so many sloughs of de- 
spond, as he will find in very many specimens 
of the contemporary novel. 


“The Mystery of Metropolisville,’’ by Mr. 
Edward Eggleston, has impressed us as—we 
can find no better phrase—a very disagreeable 
book. Mr. Eggleston ‘seems to us to have 
done what we do not think it is a part of true 
art to do; he has distorted his picture, and 
thrown strong lights on all the coarser char- 
acters he shows us, so that it is rather a cari- 
cature than a sketch. He gives us to under- 
stand that, about the phase of Western life 
which he shows us, all is not repulsive; yet 
his book repels us, and leaves us with some 
wonder as to what was the use of writing it at 
all if it succeeds only in giving us an impres- 
sion he evidently did not mean to convey. In 
the pictures given us by the fine genius of Bret 
Harte, every spot of light or shadow does its 
work, and we have, as a result, a true and hu- 
man portrayal, neither idealized nor coarsened. 
There is a vast difference between such work 
as this and the broad painting of Mr. Eggles- 
ton, concerning whose characters we feel that 
“the cards are put upon them from the start,” 
to quote the miner of whom Mr. Harte tells us 
ina preface. If we are to have a book telling 
us of such extraordinary beings as the shop- 
clerk in the ‘‘ Mystery of Metropolisville,”’ or 
as any one of the story’s more or less exag- 
gerated types of coarsened humanity, let us 
have them, at least, serve some purpose. As 
it is, they seem brought together only as a 
collection of monstrosities, which teach us as 
little of the life of which they are supposed to 
form a prominent part as if they were so many 
distorted wooden figures. 


In one of M. Emile Gaboriau’s stories, 
which we noticed last week, the author speaks 
of a class of people who are popular and even 
exceedingly useful, because they have no es- 
pecial peculiarities. They are like everybody 
else; they have the average elements of good- 
ness and badness ; yet, on the whole, they are 
excellent people, do great good in the world, 
and are liked by every one. It seems to us 
that there is a class of novels of the same sort; 
and that to this class Mr. Robinson’s “ Little 
Kate Kirby,” which has recently appeared in 
a volume after running its course as a serial 
in Harper's Weekly, unquestionably belongs. 
There is no particular fault to be found with 
it; there are no brilliant merits to attract our 
attention to it. It is a good novel, like many 
that have their birth every year, are read and 
forgotten. They are not only useful, but real- 
ly able books, yet they have few distinctive 
features, excepting, perhaps, some little fresh- 
ness of plot; and so they serve their moment- 
ary purpose, and pass into that literary obliv- 
ion of whose ability as an omnivorous devourer 
only a reviewer can conceive. Mr. Robinson’s 
book is by no means one of the least of the 
average novels of the year; but we fear it has 
not individuality enough to avoid passing on 
with the stream. 


There has lately appeared, from the press 
of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, a 
work of peculiar practical and scientific value. 
It is entitled ‘A Dictionary of Science, com- 
prising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostat- 
ics, Light, Magnetism, Mechanics, Meteorol- 
ogy, Pneumatics, Sound, and Statics.” The 


| considerable size. 


introduction consists of a concise and care- 
fully-prepared “ History of the Physical Sci- 
ences.” Although classed as a “‘ Dictionary,” 
the work deserves the more generous title of 
“ Encyclopedia,”’ since its definitions are sup- 
plemented by interesting and valuable historic 
and general notes. The recent rapid advances 
which have been made in all the departments 
of physical science make it essential that a 
work of this character should not only be more 
copious, but more correct, than its predecessors. 
With a view of applying this test, the physicist 
naturally turns to “‘ Heat,’’ since it is in this 
domain that the most decided and startling 
advances have been made. Under this head 
we learn that ‘‘ we must regard heat as a mo- 
tion appertaining to matter—a motion of the 
infinitely-small particles, or atoms, or mole- 
cules, of which all matter is composed.” Fol- 
lowing this definition, which will satisfy the 
most advanced student, is a detailed account 
of Rumford’s, Meyer’s, Joule’s, and Tyndall’s 
investigations, the whole preceded by a brief 
history of the work of the earlier philosophers. 
From the single example cited, it is evident 
that the editors have accepted and given ex- 
pression to the latest and most trustworthy 
theories of science. As a correct, concise, and 
full compendium of scientific progress, the 
work will prove one of marked value and in- 
terest. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., have 
added another noteworthy book to their ‘TII- 
lustrated Library of Travel and Adventure.” 
It is a very thorough and well-prepared ac- 
count of Siam, and is, in all respects, one of 
the most valuable volumes of the series. Mrs. 
Leonowen’s works, more than any others, have 
served of late to call attention to what has real- 
ly been, until recently, almost a terra incog- 
nita to the ordinary reader; and no subject 
that the editor of the “Illustrated Library ” 
could have selected, would probably have 
proved more timely than this. 


Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have published 
a treatise by Professor Davies on “‘ The Nature 
and Utility of Mathematics,” certainly a title 
which gives a wide scope to the writer. The 
work is an extensive one, making a volume of 
A portrait of the author is 
given opposite the title-page. 
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been inaugurated on the Pacific coast, 
which, if successful, promises not only to add 
greatly to the material wealth of the country, 
but also to give employment to that great body 
of “‘placer-miners’? who no longer find the 
sands of the river-beds worth the working. 
Some months since, a gentleman, named Tay- 
lor, secured, by the aid of a diving-bell, sam- 
ples of ocean-sand taken up at a distance of 
half a mile off shore, along the northern coast 
of California. These samples of sand, as as- 
sayed by the San Francisco Assaying and Re- 
fining Works, proved to contain gold to the 
value of twenty-three dollars a ton—a rich 
yield, when the nature of the material is con- 
sidered. With these results, Mr. Taylor had 
little difficulty in securing sufficient capital to 
enter upon the work in earnest. In place of a 
diving-bell, which is limited in capacity and 
difficult of management, there was substituted 
a coast-steamer, the Coquille. This vessel was 





fitted up with tanks for storing the auriferous 
sand, and a steem vacuum-pump for elevating 
| it from the ocean-bed. This pump, as de- 





| tion. 


NOVEL mining enterprise has recently ; 





scribed in the San Francisco Chronicle, con- 
sists merely of an oval-shaped iron chamber, 
about twelve inches long and six in diameter. 
To the side of this a section of ordinary rub- 
ber hose is attached, the other end being 
lowered over the vessel’s side to the bottom 
At one end of the iron chamber a powerful 
jet of steam enters, and passes out through an 
exhausting pipe at the other end. By this 
means a vacuum is created; and, as a conse- 
quence, the water, sand, mud, or any thing 
small enough to pass through the hose, is 
forced up into the tanks. Though no mention 
is made of the subsequent treatment of these 
sands, it is probable that they will be roughly 
washed upon the vessel, the richer portion be- 
ing removed to amalgamators stationed at con- 
venient points on shore. At latest advices, 
this modern Argo had started on its cruise, 
and its return will be watched with unusual 
interest. As these sands consist mainly of 
washings from the coast-hills, there is every 
reason to believe that they will be found rich 
in gold; and we shall not be surprised to learn 
that the Pacific coast has been transformed 
into a floating mining-camp, and so California 
may again take rank as our richest gold-pro- 
ducing State. 


Those familiar with the general character 
of spectrum-analysis, and the process by which 
the so-called qualitative results are obtained, 
are aware that the very delicacy of this method 
seemed to preclude the possibility of its ever 
being used as a quantitative test. To deter- 
mine the quality of a substance—that is, its 
chemical constitution—by the number and col- 
or of its spectral lines, was a comparatively 
easy task; but to devise a method whereby the 
quantity and relative proportion of various sub- 
stances in a complex compound could be de- 
termined, seemed to be beyond the reach even 
of an attempt; and yet we are now informed, 
from a reliable source, that the idea of guan- 
itative spectrum-analysis is attracting atten- 
Some time ago, M. Janssen, the eminent 
spectroscopist and astronomer, pointed out to 
the Paris Academy the principles on which 
such a method might be based. Thére are two 
modes of procedure—one being a measurement 
of the intensity of a bright line given by the 
substance, the other a measurement of the time 
the substance takes to be completely volatilized 
in the flame. It is stated that an apparatus, 
based on the former of these principles, has 
been actually devised by two French chemists, 
and employed by them in determining the 
quantity of sodium in the ashes of plants, 
with very satisfactory results. With an al- 
most boundless faith in the future of chemi- 
cal science, we are yet in doubt as to the 
truth of this its grandest triumph. 


We learn from Nature that the American 


| Palestine exploration expedition has reached 


Syria, under the command of Lieutenant Stee- 
ver, United States Cavalry, accompanied by 
Professor Paine, formerly of Robert Coulege, 
Constantinople. At latest advices, the expe- 
dition was fitting out at Beyrout, with the view 
of taking the field early in March. They have, 
therefore, already entered upon active duty. 
An arrangement has been made with the Brit- 
ish Exploration Society, by which the whole 
country east of the Jordan, and embracing the 
old territories of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, is 
to be relinquished exclusively to the American 
society. As this region abounds in ancient 
ruins and excavations, it is expected that many 
objects of interest to the antiquary and Bible 
student will be brought to light. 


In view of the recent loss of the Atlantic 
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the following information regarding the num- 
ber and character of our own light-houses, sig- 
nals, and buoys, will prove of general interest: 
The United States light-house establishment 
is divided into 14 geographical districts, and 
there are now in the light-house establish- 
ments on the Atlantic coast 61 sea-coast lights ; 
262 harbor and river lights ; 21 Jight-ships ; 17 
fog-signals, operated by steam or hot-air en- 
gines; 284 day or unlighted beacons; and 
2,262 buoys in actual position, or up to the 
date of the last report of the Light-house 
Board. Including the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific coasts, and the Northern and North- 
western lakes, the whole number of lights is 
573; light-ships, 22; fog-signals, 33; day or 
unlighted beacons, 354; buoys, 2,762 


ATOMS, 2 


For securing an accurate photographic rec- 
ord of the transit of Venus, M. Janssen sug- 
gests the use of a photographic plate cut in the 
form ofa disk. This disk is made to rotate by 
clock-work at a given rate per second ; thus a 
new surface is presented each second, upon 
which a new image is received. The plates 
are to be afterward examined with a micro- 
scope.——An indelible ink may be prepared 
by rubbing down aniline black in a porcelain 
mortar, adding a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid and aleohol. This paste is then reduced 
to a liquid by the addition of a hot solution 
of gum-arabic.——<An international! congress is 
to meet in Vienna on the 4th of August, to 
diseuss the question of patent-rights. The 
congress, which was suggested by President 
trant, will consist of scientific men, manu- 
facturers, political economists, and skilled 
workmen. Each government will be repre- 
sented by a special delegate. As the result 
of certain observations on the diffusion of 
gases, Herr Feddersen has discovered that it 
is the common property of porous bodies, 
when acting as a diaphragm, to occasion a 
passage of the gas from the cold to the warm 
side. This phenomenon has been named ther- 
mo-diffusion. A committee sitting at Wash- 
ington propose the establishment of a uniform 
silver coinage for the immediate use of the 
various governments throughout the civilized 
world. The United States Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington is about to publish a new 
catalogue of stars. The catalogue will em- 
body the results of over eighty thousand ob- 
servations of more than ten thousand stars, 
many of them being quite faint, and located in 
the extreme southern latitudes. ———A plant has 
been discovered in Angola, Africa, so sensitive 
that it closes its leaves at the mere sound of an 
approaching footfall. The astronomical ob- 
servations made at Sherman during the last 
summer proved that at this elevation, eight 
thousand three hundred feet above the lev- 
el of the sea, a telescope of nine and four- 
tenths inches aperture was as effective as one 
of twelve inches stationed at the sea-level. 
Jntil recently it was supposed that water had 
iittle motion below fifty fathoms. It is now 
known, however, that in certaih localities there 
is motion in the water at the depth of five hun- 
dred fathoms ; and this motion has proved a se- 
rious source of injury to submarine cables. 
A novel method of producing an illuminating 
and heated gas has lately been proposed and 
tested in England. By passing steam over the 
surface of red-hot iron filings and turnings the 
vapor is decomposed, and the hydrogen thus 
set free is purified and then passed through 
tanks containing liquid hydrocarbons. From 
these it receives its illuminating quality. 




















When heat alone is desired, the pure hydrogen 
The illuminating 


is burned in a suitable grate. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


} paper made from the following substances : 


' The use of bronze in the manufacture of field- 
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gas obtained by this process is said to be much 
more stable than any of the well-known “ air- 
gases.”’ The smallest known race is that 
of the Bushman of Southern Africa, the largest 
that of the Patagonian of South America. 
The mean height of the Bushman is four feet 
three and a half inches, and that of the Pata- | 
gonian five feet eight inches. The mean dif- 

ference between the largest and smallest of the 

human races is sixteen and a half inches. 
To win a wager of one thousand guineas, an 
English manufacturer lately accomplished the 
following remarkable feat in textile manufac- | 
ture: Two sheep were brought to the factory | 
at five o’clock in the morning; here they were 

shorn, the wool scoured, spun, and woven, and 
the cloth scoured, dyed, pressed, and finished, | 
at four o’clock p. mu. The cloth was then | 
handed to tailors, and at twenty mirutes be- | 








fore nine o’clock Pp. m. a coat was made, as the 
wager required. ——Silk handkerchiefs, or any 
garment dyed with aniline red, should never } 
be worn in contact with the skin, as serious 
eases of skin-poisoning have been directly 
traced to this cause. At the fire which re- 
cently oceurred at Ditmar’s dualin-manufac- 
tory, ten thousand pounds of dualin burned up 
without explosion. A striking proof of the 
safety of this material when unconfined.— 
There is in the library of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington a volume on the history 
of paper, which was published in Bavaria in 
1765. The peculiar feature of this work is that 
the pages are interleaved with specimens of 





Ilornet’s-nests, sawdust, moss, beech, willow, 
aspen, mulberry, climatis, pine, hop - vine, 
grape-vine peelings, hemp, leaves of aloes, and 
lilies of the valley, mothwort, barley-straw, cab- 
bage-stumps, thistle-stalks, burdock, wheat- 
straw, broom-corn, and Bavarian peat.—— 





pieces has been abandoned both in England 
and Prussia. Mr. William Yates, of Lon- 
don, has patented a new miner’s safety-lamp, 
the main feature of which is the substitution, 
for the wire gauze of the Davy lamp, of a strong 
lens or bull’s-eye glass opposite the flame; by 
this simple improvement it is stated that the 
lamp gives “ta cheerful light, estimated at 
twenty times that of the old Davy lamp.” 
The late Professor Sedgwick, the eminent 
geologist, is to have a memorial in the form of 
a new geological museum, to be named the 
Sedgwick Museum. 











Home and Foreign Hotes. 


———, 


HE following substitute for the death-pen- 

alty comes from an influential source, and 
has the merit of being practical, and of meeting 
a good many of the current objections against 
the abolition of hanging: ‘‘ Make the penalty 
for murder imprisonment for life, and deprive 
the governor of the pardoning power in such 
eases. Then, in order that the prisoner may 
not lose the benefit of any really new evidence 
showing his innocence, a provision that he 
shall have opportunity to submit such evidence 
to the full bench of the Supreme Court, which 
shall have power, if the cireumstances warrant, 
to give him a chance to prove his innocence, if 
he can, to a jury. But, inasmuch as he has 
been legally convicted, the presumption shall 
be that he is guilty, and innocence can be es- 
tablished only by the consenting verdict of 
twelve men, after a regular trial in due form. 
The burden of proof will be upon the prisoner. 
He must successfully prosecute his case against 
the State. The man once proved to be guilty 
by due process of law must be presumed to be 
guilty until the contrary is established. Per- 
haps some such scheme as this might be car- 
ried into effect without harm; but, until the 
opponents of the death-penalty bring forward | 





| you inhale 24,000 gallons per day. 


something promising greater security than ei- 
ther the present penalty or imprisonment for 
life with prospect of speedy restoration to free- 
dom, their well-worn arguments will be of no 
avail.” 


One of the most valuable and interesting 
features of the ninth cersus are the ‘“‘ charts 
of mortality,’ published in the second volume, 
and showing in distinct colors the relative mor- 
tality from various diseases in different parts 
of the country. The first class is that of 
“ mortality from consumption.’? The highest 
average of death by this disease, that is, of over 
two thousand in ten thousand, is indicated by 
a deep blue, and this color covers nearly all of 
Maine, all of New Hampshire, the greater part 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and the 
northeastern portion of Connecticut. 


on the borders of Lake Ontario, in eastern 
New Jersey, around the wee waters of the 
Ohio, and along a broad band running through 
Southern Ohio, Southeastern Indiana, and 
Northern Kentucky. The next highest aver- 
age, fourteen hundred to two thousand deaths 
in ten thousand, is indicated by a lighter shade 
of blue, and this embraces a large part of 
Michigan, Southern Wisconsin, Northern Illi- 
nois, Eastern Iowa, and parts of Indiana, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. It also covers 
the greater portion of the Middle States except 
Pennsylvania. The only sections of the Union 
with a perfectly white record, two hundred 
and fifty to five hundred and fifty deaths in 
ten thousand, are Northern Minnesota, North- 
ern Wisconsin, and Northern Michigan; and 
small spots in Southwestern Virginia, in West- 
ern North Carolina, in the middle of Georgia, 
and in Southern Florida. 


Man is indeed fearfully and wonderfully 
made— likewise boys. Supposing your age, 
for instance, is fifteen or thereabouts, you have 
160 bones and 500 muscles; your blood weighs 
25 pounds ; your heart is five inches in length 
and three inches in diameter; it beats 70 times 
a minute, 4,200 times per hour, 100,300 per 
day, and 82,732,200 per year. At each beata 
little over two ounces of blood is thrown out 
of it, and each day it receives and discharges 
about seven tons of that wonderful fluid. 
Your lungs will contain a gallon of air, and 
t The aggre- 
gate surface of the air-cells of your lungs, sup- 
posing them to be spread out, exceeds 20,000 
square inches. The weight of your brain is 
three pounds; when you are a man it will 
weigh eight ounces more. Your nerves exceed 
10,000,000 in number. Your skin is composed 
of three layers, and varies from one-fourth to 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness. The area 
of your skin is about 1,700 square inches, and 
you are subjected to an atmospheric Spec 
of 15 pounds to the square inch. Each square 
inch of your skin contains 3,500 sweating-tubes 
or perspiratory-pores, each of which may be 
likened to a little drain-tile one-fourth of an 
inch long, making an aggregate length of the 
entire surface of your body of 201,166 feet, a 
ditch for draining the body almost 40 miles 
long. 


Fiji is now disgusted with the rule of King 
Cacoban, and is going from bad to worse. The 
farmers have just published a memorial in the 
Fiji Times, in which they say (for British ears, 
by-the-way): ‘‘Self-goyernment, having now 
been tried for more than a year in this cuuntry, 
has proved to be such a signal and complete 
failure, that we have abandoned all hope of any 
improvement in the state and prospects of our 
country from that source. If we look at the 
condition of Fiji at the present moment, under 
the present system, what do we find? An in- 
solvent government carried on in the most 
reckless and expensive manner; a deluge of 
worthless treasury notes, and nearly all articles 
of a foreign production at more than double 
their former price. As regards the future pros- 
pects of the country, it is patent to any man of 
reflective mind that the present state of affairs 
eannot long continue. he government will 
shortly be unable to meet a single tithe of its 
engagements, we apprehend ; and, were that to 
happen, nothing would remain for us but re- 
pudiation ; and, with repudiation, adieu to the 
ast rag of our credit.” 


Messrs. Hachette & Co., the Paris publish- 
ers, have just introduced an inkstand to which 





The fetal 
| color also appears in northwestern New York, 
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the term magic may appropriately be magn 
In outword appearance it closely resembles an 
ordinary inkstand of porcelain, metal, or wood, 
with a larger and smaller aperture; but in- 
wardly it contains a mysterious compound 
which immediately converts pure water into 
what the inventors call ‘* administrative ink,’ 
and that of any color that may be required. 
The process of course is a profound chemical 
seeret ; but the ink is exceptionally clear, 
brilliant, and durable, and it is claimed that 
the apparatus will hold good for over a hun- 
dred years. 


Father Hyacinthe is meeting with immense 
success in Geneva. In the mean time a new 
form of argument against the Old Catholics has 
been introduced in the canton of St. Gall, 
number of young women belonging to the 
Tablat having resolved to banish all young 
men from society who incline to Old Catholic 
opinions ; not only will they not marry them, 
but they will not even dance with them. Such 
an excommunication is likely to be more ef- 
fective than a strictly theological one; for a 
reformer could more readily support the anath- 
ema of a priest than see his friends carry off 
all the pretty girls in a ballroom. 


A marriage between a Christian gentleman 
and a Jewish lady, not long since, sorely exer- 
cised the pious minds of some well-intentioned 
people belonging to the former persuasion. 
Certain religious difficulties were urged against 
the nuptials, and for a week or so the matter 
was discussed at five-o’clock tea, with more or 
less warmth, according to the partisans pres- 
ent. ‘*Pooh-pooh,” said a gentleman, on one 
of these occasions; ‘‘ why in the world make 
such a fuss about it? After all, they will only 
be bound together like the Old and New Testa- 
ment !”? 


One of the oldest names on our last week’s 
list of members of the French Academy must 
now be stricken out. M. Saint-Mare Girardin 
died in Paris on the 11th instant, after a very 
brief illness. M. Girardin was one of the most 
prominent journalists of France, was for thirty 
years a professor of the Sorbonne, and was the 
author of many works in dramatic and general 
literature. After the Revolution of 1830, he 
sueecceded M. Guizot, as Professor of History 
at the College of Henry 1V., and was elected to 
a membership in the French Academy in 1844. 


Joseph Warren Fabens was inaugurated as 
Governor of Samana on the 24th of February, 
and, in his proclamation, claims that the com- 
pany he represents will benefit every inhabitant 
of the peninsula, calls upon the people to be 
grateful to President Baez for placing them in 
so fortunate a position, and promises equal 
rights to every citizen of every nationality. 
The flag of the company will be the national 
banner of the Dominican Republic, combined 
with the thirty-seven stars of the American 


Union. 


The Municipal Council of Paris adopted a 
resolution recently proposing to change the 
names of many of the boulevards, quays, and 
streets, in Paris, especially those given by the 
Second Empire and many with the prefix of 
‘Saint,’ and to substitute the names of Repub- 
lican celebrities and of those connected with 
the late war. M. Thiers, however, has given 
orders to the Prefect of the Seine not to ratify 
the proposed changes, which he characterizes 
as useless, puerile, and prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the commercial population. 


We spoke recently of the attempt in Con- 
stantinople to substitute our chimney-pot hat 
for the graceful turban of the Turks. The 
next step in the path of civilization is an appli- 
cation to the sultan, from leading residents of 
Scutari and Kardikeni, for permission to estab- 
lish an omnibus service on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus, for the benefit of those popu- 
lous suburbs, and other places in the neigh- 
borhood. Think of our Irish Jehus clattering 
over the classic ground of Hero and Leander! 





By request of Commissioner-General John 
a iton, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., publishers, New York, 
ha ave ship ped to the Vi ie ie Exposition of 1873 
a full and complete set of their ‘‘ National 
Standard School and College Text-Books.”’ 
They are packed in an elegant oiled walnut 
bookease, and will so be exhibited as to dis- 
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play American school-books just as they are 
made for home circulation. They are to be 
presented to the Austrian Government at the 
close of the exposition. 


How decidedly a preacher objects to being 
oreached to was well illustrated the other day 
o Mr. Henry Ward Beecher. A lunatic named 
Edward Webb called on him at his residence, 
claiming to be the Son of God, and that he was 
fulfilling a divine mission in preaching to Mr. 
Beecher. He remained for two hours, and 
then had to be removed by an officer. He was 
afterward sent to jail—such being the result of 
having a “‘ divine mission” in our day. 


The owners of the steamship Cassini, which 
recently completed a trip from Liverpool to 
Philadelphia, made an expensive mistake in 
not providing her with a sufficiency of fuel. 
Instead of running her on the Nova Scotian 
coast, the captain began to burn the cargo 
when his coal gave out, and during the last 
nine days of his voyage consumed vast quanti- 
ties of asafoetida and over twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of Peruvian bark. 


The French Government has given orders 
that no time shall be lost in completing the in- 
ternal decorations of the New Grand Opera- 
House. M. Lenepven, the famous fresco- 
painter, has nearly completed the ceiling, com- 
osed of allegorical groups representing the 
Licoeny of the lyric drama; and M. Boulanger 
is at work on the foyer de la danse, which will 
be adorned with portraits of twenty of the most 
famed danseuses. 


New-Yorkers had a good deal to astonish 
them in the way of weather during the past 
winter, but a heavy snow-storm on the 12th of 
April has driven the oldest inhabitant frantic. 
A century hence that travelling New-Zealander 
will be battling with arctic snow and ice, in 
the hopeless endeavor to find out whether 
there was ever an open sea between Long Isl- 
and and the Jersey shore. 


The authorities of Jesus College. Oxford 
University, have refused to admit a widower 
as candidate for a vacant fellowship, on the 
ground that he is a married man. If this de- 
cision is sound, then widowers who have re- 
married are liable to indictment for bigamy. 


The Massachusetts egg-dealers have devel- 
oped such a habit lately of vending only small 
eggs, that the Great and General Court has de- 
clared that hereafter eggs shall only be sold by 
weight. The weight of a dozen eggs is fixed 
at one pound eight ounces. 


The April number of the Edinburgh Review 
contains a memoir of the late General Lee, the 
Confederate commander-in-chief, from original 
materials collected by a writer already favor- 
ably known from his studies of the campaigns 
in Virginia. 


A new treaty has been ratified between the 
celebrated African potentates, Oko Jumbo and 
Ja Ja, and in order to make it binding and 
everlasting, the latter has sent a slave up to 
Bonny to be killed. 

One of the Paris journals states that M. 
Thiers said, the other day, in the course of a 
conversation, ‘‘ I have only two successors pos- 
sible—Gambetta or the Due d’Aumale. The 
wiser of the two will succeed me.” 


One of the leading London theatres is to be 
devoted to afternoon performances, intended 
to benefit those residents in the suburbs who 
cannot attend evening plays. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





A= 12.—Dispatech of a manufactory in 
uh Rome struck by lightning on 10th inst., 
burying forty persons in the ruins; five killed, 
seventeen injured. 

Death, at Paris, of M. Saint-Mare Girardin, 
a distinguished French author. 


Aprit 13.—Intelligence that General Canby 
and Dr. Thomas were murdered, April 11th, 
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by the Modoes, while holding a peace confer- 
ence. Commissioner Meacham also danger- 
ously wounded. The Modoes attack Colonel 
Mason’s pickets, but are driven back. Lien- 
tenant Sherwood dangerously shot through 
treachery. 

Carlists retreat from Puigeerda, after be- 
sieging the town twenty-four hours. 

Conflict at Colfax, Grant Parish, La., be- 
tween one hundred and fifty whites and four 
hundred blacks, owing to election troubles. 
The whites set fire to the court-house, in which 
the negroes are intrenched. One hundred ne- 
groes killed; one white man killed, several 
wounded. 

Intelligence of the quelling of an attempt at 
revolution in Hayti, and execution of thirty of 
the participants. 

Intelligence of the murder, on 11th ult., of 
three men by Apaches, and that Lieutenant 
Rice had pursued them, and, in a conflict, 
killed seventy - nine Apaches, and captured 
twenty-six women and children ; and that Cap- 
tain Randall, in a fight with Apaches, killed 
forty-seven of them. 


Aprit 14.—The War Department orders the 
extermination of the Modoes. 

Dwight Cotton Mills, in Chicopee, Mass., 
burned. Loss § 

Chinese riot at Sacramento, Cal. ; 
gerously wounded. 





750.000. 
two dan- 


Apri 15.—Dispatch that the Khan of Khiva 
had executed his chief counsellor, and impris- 
oned his uncle and influential Khivans hostile 
to Russia; and released Russian prisoners, 
sending them to meet the Russian troops ad- 
vancing from Orenburg. 

Baron Liebig reported dangerously ill. 

Death of Lieutenant Sherwood, wounded by 
the Modoes on the 11th inst. 

Death, at Buffalo, N. Y., of Hon. Isaac A, 
Verplanck, Chief-Justice of the Superior Court, 
Intelligence of the death of Lieutenant-General 
Caldwell, of the Brazilian Army. 

Intelligence of the complete dispersion of 
Lozada’s forces in Mexico. 

At Matteawan, N. Y., a chimney of a burned 
house falls, burying five ‘little girls, killing two, 
and injuring the others fatally. 

Successful advance on the Modoc Indians 
made by the United States troops, aided by the 
Warm Spring Indians. 


Aprit 16.—General Jefferson C, Davis suc- 
ceeds General Canby in command of the War 
Department of Columbia. 

New-York City charter passed by the State 
Legislature. 

Death, at New York, of Florrencio Ribas, 
consul from Venezuela. 

Severe thunder-storms in Wales. Crops 
injured ; several persons killed by lightning. 

- Death of Colonel Chapin, at Salt-Lake City, 
tah. 


Aprit 17.—Intelligence of a Carlist defeat 
at San Lorenzo de la Muga. Also a band of 
Carlists under Saballo repulsed near Puigcerda 
losing three hundred men. Carlists reporte od 
surrendering in the north, in hope of amnesty. 

A son of Prince Henry of Bourbon reported 
killed in a Carlist engagement. 

Intelligence of the death, at Placencia, Ita- 
ly, of Don Francisco Garmendia, second Vice- 
President of Peru. Announcement of the death 
of General Soumain, of the French Army. 


Aprit 18.—Rumor of the murder of Sir 
Samuel Baker and his wife by the natives in 
the interior of Africa. 

Dispatch of the capture of Onati by Carlists 
under Dorregarray. 

Intelligence that the Texas Legislature re- 
fuses to release Satana and Big Tree, Indian 
chiefs, at the request of President Grant. 

Advices of brilliant successes of General 
Crook’s command against the Apaches of Ari- 
zona. 

Intelligence of the 
Thibaudeau. 

Death, at Munich, of Baron Justus Liebig, 
aged seventy years. 

Insurrection in Sumatra; the Dutch as- 
sailed by the Atchinese, who fight desperately. 


death, at Paris, of M 


Aprit 19.—Dispatch from San Francisco 
states that the Modoes had fled to the hills 
southeast of the lava-beds. The cavalry in 
pursuit. Two days’ fighting had occurred. 
Bridge on Providence and Stonington Rail- 
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burned alive; many bodies burned. 
bodies recovered. 
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gap, killing and wounding many persons. Cars Nine 


road swept away by a flood; night train con- Jan 
take fire; passengers fastened by the débris 


necting with Stonington boat plunged into the 
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HAULING RED-WOOD, CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS. 

















SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranpv, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 





TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 


other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- | 


en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 








SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. Zastern 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present date. 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in the 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces. 
Full information in regard to all places of summer 
resort. With Maps. In cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 
D. Arrteron & Co., Publishers, N. Y. 


WESTERN TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 


| the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers ; 


| full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 





SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY PUB- 
lications, complete, from the commencement, in 1841, 
to its termination, in 1353. 18 vols., tree calf, extra, 
uncut, very scarce. $180. 


*,* The Shakespeare Society being now dissolved, 
and the four sets of their publications dispersed, they 
will necessarily soon become difficult to procure. They 
consist of upward of fifty different works, illustrative of 
Shakespeare and the literature of his time; compmsing 
Old Plays, Poems, Curious Tracts, Treatises on the 
Stage, Memoirs, etc., either now printed for the first 
time, or difficult to be procured from their rarity. D. 
Aprpteton & Co., New York. 


BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTI- 
cal Antiquities of Scotland. By R. W. Burtiincs. 
Containing 260 plates of Old Abbeys, Castles, Ca- 
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Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- | with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.0c. D. Appie- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part | so. @ Co., Publishers, New York. thedrals, Churches, Towers, Priories, Universities, living 
*II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern | - - - Houses, Hospitals, Nunneries, Palaces, Chapels, and . 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, | FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mnrs. | Colleges, of Baronial and Architectural Antiquity, with comn 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a | S. W. Crarx, Washington, D. C., with a Wheeler & | Descriptive Letter-press detailing the Locality, His- is He 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several | Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine, used her first needle, | tory, Legends, etc. ofeach. 4 vols., 4to, handsomely moth 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two No. 2, nearly three years, until it was worn out, doing | bound in half crimson morocco extra. Large paper- becor 


separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. D.Appreron & Co., N. Y. 


all kinds of family and fancy sewing. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’s Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





Beautiful impressions of the Plates. London, 1°52 
Price, $100. D. ArpLeton & Co., New York. 





